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DAY # l iF } E S America’s Most Promising Perennial 


® Anyone Can Grow Daylilies Anywhere. 

From Florida to Canada, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast Daylilies grow and bloom luxuriantly even with neglect. 
No other perennial will grow and bloom under as diverse conditions as the Daylily, and best of all DAYLILIES ARE 
DISEASE RESISTANT AND PEST FREE. In the south many varieties are practically everblooming; in the north some 
bloom in early summer and again in the fall. What other perennial can match this performance! 


® You May Plant Daylilies Anytime. We Can Ship Daylilies the Year Around. 


In other words you may plant our Daylilies when most convenient for you. They do not resent disturbance even when 
in bloom. Your order will be shipped immediately unless you instruct otherwise. 


® Continuous Bloom From May to September. 
Bie Husky Oregon Grown Plants. Lots of Bloom the First Year. Prompt Shipment. All Plants Labeled. 


STARTER COLLECTION TOP FLIGHT COLLECTION 
A Splendid Collection for the Beginner 10 Recent Introductions of Outstanding Beauty 


AUGUST PIONEER Late orange and red ROYAL RUBY Sdetas One of the finest reds 
HYPERION Huge canary yellow CRYSTAL PINK L.eseseses+... barge pinkish blend 
BARONET One of the best early reds BLACK FALCON......................Big mahogany and yellow 
GRANADA One of the best browns . 
. HALO errrrere és ...New light yellow dusted brown 
MIKADO Apricot yellow, red center PURPLE FINCH Vel 
BRUNETTE Earliest deep brownish red . : -Velvety red purple end yellow 
DAWN PLAY Mime eT ...+...large rose and gold 


BAGDAD Bright red and yellow j 
CINNABAR Soft yellow flushed brown HONEY REDHEAD.. ceccece eeeee ....Glowing copper red 
PICARDY... ‘ neewen edu . Lovely wine purple 


GOLDENI Deep orange yellow . 
FLAMULA Large bright red GAY TROUBADOR....... .......Blood red and yellow bicolor 


CRESSIDA Tall saffron yellow B. H. FARR ‘ - .Beautiful rose and cream blend 
E. A. BOWLES Big orange red blend ANY 6 for $5.95 —ALL 10 for $8.95 . . . Postpaid 
ESTMERE Dainty dwarf yellow 


MANDARIN Big spidery lemon yellow 
BOUTONNIERE Late yellow and rose ANNUAL 1954 CATALOG .. . Every flower lover will want a 


ANY 7 for $3.00 — ALL 15 for $5.95 . . . Postpaid copy of the most beautiful catalog yet published by Walter Marx 
Gardens. 64 pages, 80 color illustrations (many brand new) and 


hdl Ui BOX 38-H scores in black and white. Copy free with order from this ad. For 
, BORING, OREGON catalog only please send 25c. 





Or be sure t 
The Season—OPe” 


Rose Festival 
Attractions: 


. » » and you are also invited to 
Reserve Your FREE Copy of the 
New FALL 1954J & P CATALOG 


of Modern Roses & Perennials! 


Charming Pinocchio Story Book Garden 
based on the lovable characters from Walt 
Disney's “‘ Pinocchio’’ movie! 

More than 15 acres of the world’s finest 


Modern Roses . .. Hybrid Teas, Floribundas, 
Climbers, Novelties, etc. .. . growing 
under ideal conditions 


4 new home-size rose gardens — showing 


In a few weeks, our brand-now Fall 1954 Catalog of Roses 
and Perennials will be ready for general distribution. To 
make sure that you receive your free copy, mail the coupon at 
once — and we will send you a copy as soon as it comes off 
the press. You won't want to miss this exciting new issue 


for it contains all the brand-new J&P Roses . . . the new All- 
America Award-Winning Floribunda, Jiminy Cricket — the 
new huge yellow Hybrid Tea, Golden Masterpiece —- and 
many, many others. And you'll see all the established favor- 
ites — plus scores of hardy J&P Perennials — plus money- 
saving group offers. For your copy — mail coupon NOW. 


you how you can use roses to best advantage 
@ Magnificent 400-ft. Perennial Border 
@ Famous radio stars — and special events 
Our attendants always willing to help you 
solve your gardening problems 
9 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


How to Get to J & P. a 915 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 


eS te ss md pg Please reserve for me a FREE copy of your big, new Fall 1954 Rose 
Southern New York State. Also on the main lines of the Catalog, picturing and describing the newest and best in easy-to- 
paged: whe oes Scum + nie cae aan a grow J&P Modern Roses and Perennials . . . all in full natural color 
the first killing frost — so don't miss seeing it this year. I am to receive my copy as soon as it comes off the press. 





Newark, NEW YORK 


June 1954 
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EXPERT TREE SERVICE 


FROM MAINE TO CAROLINA 


BRANCH OFFICES 
VERMONT 
Rutland, 21 Church St., 3258 
Windsor, 3 State, 650 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Concord, 3 N. Main, 3412 
Milford, Ball Hill Rd., 647-M5 
Peterboro, 44 Main, 2 
Rochester, 82 So. Main, 1461-W 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Cambridge, 795 Memorial Dr., KI 7-0975 
Framingham, 8 Main, 5349 

Osterville, Falmouth Rd., GA 8-2397 
Pittsfield, Onota Bldg , 2-2855 

Prides Crossing, 640 Hale St., 


Bev. Farms 250 
RHODE ISLAND 
East Providence, 86 Summit, 1-5216 
CONNECTICUT 
Danbury, Pershing Bidg., 3-1234 
Hartford, 405 Farmington Ave., 32-8200 
New Haven, 902 Chapel, MA 4-9811 
Stamford, 60 Canal St., 3-1131 
Norwalk, 326 Main St., 6-3070 


NEW YORK 

Islip, 60 Church Ave., 2253 

Kingston, 5743 

Monroe, 207 Lake, 3-6131 

New York, 420 Lex. Ave., LE 2-2010 

Southampton, 19 Main, 1-0028 

Syracuse, State Tower Bidg., 3-1871 

Westbury, 249 Post Ave., 7-0648 

White Plains, 312 Tarrytown Rd., 9-3848 

Yorktown Heights, Amawalk Rd., 2-2772 

NEW JERSEY 

Bernardsville, 28 Anderson Rd., 8-0824 

Orange, 350 Main St., 3-4615 

Oradel, 757 Kinderkamack Rd., 8-5593 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Chambersburg, 520 E. Liberty St., 170 

Phila. (Cynwyd), 152 Montgomery Ave., 
Welsh Valley 4-3200 

Paoli, Box 246, 1894 

York, R. D. #1, 4-0705 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington, Greenhill & 2nd, 8-5580 

MARYLAND 

Bethesda, 4813 Bethesda Ave., 4-0855 

Easton, 7 Linden Ave., 1693 

Towson, 412 Delaware Ave., 8-054 

KENTUCKY 

Ashland, 300 Mayo Arcade, 2906 

OHIO 

Lancaster, 254 Boving Ave., 4687 

Zanesville, 817 Livingston Ave., 3-7417 


Stop ’N Flow Hosevalve 

A new kind of hose improvement; not 
really a nozzle at all, but an on-and-off 
hosevalve to aid any home-owner in 
maintaining his lawns and grounds. The 
Melnor Hosevalve fits any hose or even 
between hoses if you wish. Simple to op- 
erate, the hosevalve works on a push the 
water is on, pull and the water shuts off 
principle. It is claimed to be leak-proof, 
rust-proof and smooth-working, especially 
valuable to those gardeners who use fer- 
tilizer sprayers. The Hosevalve is equally 
advantageous for use with sprinklers, 
sprays and irrigators. Order from Dew- 
berry’s, Dept. H6, 1714 W. Farwell Ave., 
Chicago 26, Illinois. Only $1.75 prepaid. 


FOR YOUR 


GARDEN 














Skeeter-Beater 

A secret formula from Europe is the magic 
principle of the Skeeter-Beater. One, two or 
three smolders lighted in the box produce a 
harmless vapour which sends mosquitoes far, 
far away. Skeeter-Beater can be placed on the 
ground, on a picnic table or in the middle of 
your patio. A special construction allows the 
Skeeter-Beater to reach a peak of 300° F. in- 
side, while the outside, of baked enamel, is still 
cool enough to handle. Skeeter-Beater is avail- 
able trom Breck’s of Boston, 301 Breck Bldg., 
Boston 10, Massachusetts, for $4.95. 


anee pe MRT 
Powers 
Lows 


Fumi-Soil Capsules 

Merely drop an Ethylene Dibromide capsule 
into a hole and cover it over. Natural heat and 
moisture breaks the capsule, and the gas seeps 
through the soil, destroying insect pests. 100 
of these safe, non-inflammable capsules will 
provide 100°; fumigation for 156 sq. ft. of 
soil. Recommended for use in controlling ants, 
nematodes, wireworms and other insects. 
Earthworms are not affected. Order prepaid 
from Capsulated Chemicals, Inc., Dept H6, 
2109 Book Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. 24 cap- 


Qhunsbs 
Tes 
Vegetables 


VIRGINIA sules, $1.00; 100 capsules, $2.75; and 200 
Lynchburg, Box 806, 6-2529 capsules $4.50. 
Roanoke, Bolens New Power Mower 
728 Ferdinand Ave., S. W., 3-8506 Line 
TENNESSEE i i 
Reel and rotary styles with either 
Kingsport, 1625 Linville St., 2033 gasoline or electric motors are in- 
- erage ssa dite alain cluded in the new Bolens line. 
arleston, . Box , Shown here is the self-propelled 
Huntington, 625 16th St., 2-5462 rotary mower, with electric motor, 


BA RT l F TT especially intended for use on small 


lawns. Complete information on the 
TREE EXPERTS 


Bolens Power Mower Line is avail- 
able from the Bolens Products Divi- 
sion, Dept. H6, Food Machinery 

Home Office, Research Laboratories and Chem. Corp., Port Washington, Wis. 

Experimental Grounds, Stamford, Conn. A a 
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$2 Koza 
—or It’s Yours 
Does YOUR Car Get Dirty 


Look at that 
chrome shine! 


its qreat 
for a finish ' 


Where did 
he get it ?| 
we 


See that 
body shine {—— 
| ; 
7 
JKT 


C ; ; 2 


2 “Saves you 


“KOZAK 


UT 
L % 
raed Dio irBoys!” A 


those fenders ! 





More people hear of—and buy—KozaKs from 
recommendation of friends—than any other way 


Pager voter SETTS Ar 


ARIZONA M weeks 
KOZ AK A 


KOZAK. 
CALIFORNIA It 
debaker 


COLORADO 
what I did 
KOZAK and MISSO rt RI 
am ordering 
VO) f 
CONNECTICUT - 74k 
Auto Dry Wash 
and have always f 
vertised and more ous 
er ant t r NEW 
KOZA hs, both f " j « 7AK 


m { 
mazed a 


' 
JERSEY 
for the 


ant and 

KOZARKRS 
NEBRASKA 
ROZAK. With 


FLORIDA S 
here f 
he “KOZAK. 


home gi 


GEORGIA The 


der. I enjoy using 


INDIANA Iwasa 
method. 1 took 
KOZAK. I am 
statements are 
with actual ft 
NEW YORK 

ee rder { a dais ae 
of KOZAKS tew da : ‘ 
Pped at w he 

D> 


IDAHO 
«' Se 
I high 


OHIO 
‘ b. It has kep 


u keep 





se AHOMA 


sh so wel 


ILLINOIS: “I 
pected in the 
way they clea 
Iw sll the 


really 

KOZ va amazed the 

ed my car af 30 days dirt 

KOZAK the magic cloth 
Arth 


thur Higgins 


OREGON 
Dry Wash Cloth 
them very 


uld « 
like 
PENNSYLVANIA 
KOZAK Cloth tor abou 
car has been water washed twic 
check fi nd then only when it 
ask me if I had my « 

L 


used the KOZAK for some 


ease sen 


IOWA I have 
tome and sure like 
KOZAKS tor my sor 
KENTUCKY Enclosed 
ZAK Cloth. Have use veral yea People 
and think it 1s wondertul 
LOt ee The 

ne be 

5 have 6 ons rudea uses on tur ce, 30 
MAINE Send me 
ZAK Cloths. I have 
winter on my car 

I am sold 


was Sum 


SOL TH DAKOTA 
‘ cat with belie 


er one for myself 


TEXAS I 
pleased Tam 
1 
wash mt once 
MARYLAND 
t five 
loth I got fr 
wonderful 
MINNESOTA We are very m 
with your KOZAK. The 
almost unbelievable. We ' 
wonderful t 
mend 
MICHIGAN 
emt KOZAK 


keep my « 
I am rivat ” eu har weather 


cars 


ars foe the 
way t i me entire 6 
mires ri 


ny Car f 
Dry Wash does t 
them highly 

VIRGINIA Used my 


am well pleased with 


aoe ge I am giv 
$65.00 t t his crip 
now have 
one a feeling o 

work with a shiny car 


© KozaK Auto DryWash 


a clean car every day, and it t a great help 
and joy wn KOZAK Cloth has been a grea 
Mrs. Mabel Smit 


Of., Car 


ada 








L time ,money 
and muscle 


Cleans Car Fast & Easy 


to Keep FREE! 


the Day After It’s Washed? 
IF SO, YOU NEED KOZAK! 


ITH KozaK you can save 806 of your wetwashes, and have a clean car 

WV every day the sun shines. Takes only 7 minutes of your (or one of the 
boy's time)—at a cost of less than ic a DRYWASH. A 82 investment in a 

Regular KozaK DRYW ASH cloth will return itself in full every time it rains or 
saving you $50 to $100 in formerly 


snows—and keep on doing so for months 


unnecessary car washing c xpense 


As One KozaK Fan Wrote: 

There is no excuse whatever for a man to drive a dirty car if he knows there is 
such a thing as a Kozak DRYW ASH process.” And, that fan's beautiful 
Cadillac Fleetwood is his pride and joy—and is never dirty—except during the 
very rain itself and the short time it takes for it off. Then 7 minutes 
DRYWASH and, presto! $2 not a penny out of 
pocket—not a squeak from high pressure water washing—a real nice job you can 
be proud of. More fine cars are DRYW ASHED daily than less expensive cars And 
10,000,000 KozaKs have been bought by critical people in the past 28 years 
and, more important, have got tor 
clean car. 


of course, 


to dry 


saved clean car again 


people who have saved thousands of dollars 


themselves bigger trade-in allowances for turning in a nice, 


( 
: Our Way of Doing Business: 

Mail orders for KozaKs are filled without fail the same day received and have 
always been. A simple request for refund in full is immediately answered by air 
mail with our ¢ xpression of appreciation. So far as we know we have no dissatisfied 
customers anywhere, and have hundreds of thousands of enthusiastic users in every 
ind most hamlets. You are never asked to return your purchase. 


city, town, village, 
reason, you kee} ior give it away to your firchouse or 


If you don't like it for any 
police patrolman and get your money refunded in full besides. 


What Is A KOZAK DRYWASH CLOTH? 


Each of the selected, soft staple fibres is scientifically treated with modern deter- 
gents. Then these fibers are into a thick cloth. Then the cloth is treated, 
aged and seasoned for many weeks so that it retains its original strength even if 
Kozak is the ORIGINAL and ONLY DRY 


way to have a clean car every day for 4c 


woven 


it is indefinitely exposed to air 
WASH CLOTH there is no other 
a Drywash except with a Kozak. 


Here Is What A KOZAK DRYWASH CLOTH Does: 


e No water needed—summer or winter. 
It's safe—used by over 10 million people. 
Protects the finish 
before 
gadgets \« Kozak 


is refunded without question 


e Removes dirt 
e@ Polishes as ut cleans e 
e Saves time and work > 
No how 
cleaners ill 
bright, clean car or your moncy 


Auto Owners Hail the Amazing KOZAK DRYWASH CLOTH 


breaking 
in boots and rubber 
and all the other 


with water, 
give you a 


lean your car 


tried 


you washed or tried to ¢ 


the 


matter 


ind other ru ve must 


It cleans splashe a few minutes without 
leep sea diver 


bucket for water 


back iwi 1 lf up Iike a 
| ¢, chamons 
washes his own car 


nerally « plus the time and trouble of 
2 KOZAK 1 SAVE that $2 and when 


0 times a year there is a saving of 


sts $2 


r trade-in allowance 

when needed, it not only quickly and 
water splatter, liness and grime, but 
of the original paint job because 
factory touch before the car goes 


a Shamet 


KOZAK is used Dr 


completely the rain t 


removes 


every ume it d mt adds t lanence 


paint last 


OBEY THAT URGE 


Tear out and mail the coupon 
right now you get your 
money back if you don't like it 
how easy and how 
fast you can Drywash your car 

and at the same time SAVE 
at least $50. 


it continues the oe procedur ’ the 


to the Dealer's show room 


KOZAK IS GUARANTEED 


If the KOZAK Dr Cloth 


many 


ywash has 


cost times over 


thirty days ust write a 


t will be 


return the 


rete led 
KOZ AK We able 


because in 28 


are and sec 
anicee to you 
KOZAKS have saved owners 

r washing. KOZAK re 
on St, BATAVIA, N 


dollars TO DR YW ASH. 
185A So. I 
eeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeen eee 
KOZAK AUTO DRYWASH 185A S. LYON ST., BATAVIA, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me POSTPAID 
REGULAR KOZAKS 
(Millions Use Them) 


0 1 for $2 0 3 for $5 
Name 
Address 
City 


SUPER KOZAKS 
(Last 4 Times Longer) 


0 1 for $3 0 2 for $5 


State 
0 CASH O CHECK ENCLOSED 


d this purch is covered by Money Back Guarantee 
Order at least two—one for each hand. Clean your Car Twice as Fast, Twice as Easy. 


Zone 


rn dows. 
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No need to have a shelfful of rem- 
edies when pests strike your garden! 
All-purpose, End-o-Pest controls 
chewing and sucking insects and 
most fungus diseases. 

Comes ready-mixed and ready to 
use. Just a few quick strokes of the 
handy (and refillable) dust gun con- 
tainer stop pest troubles before they 
start—end pest troubles if they've 
already started. 

Use on flowers, shrubs, and on 
edible fruits, vegetables right up to 
harvest. Also, available in econom- 
ical 2-lb. bags for use in your own 
duster. 

By the makers of Vigoro, complete, balanced plant food 


END LAWN PESTS, lawn weeds, too 








End-o-Pest ARC 


Kills ants, grubs, chiggers and 
many other lawn and soil pests. 
Mix with water and apply. 
Effective up to 90 days. 


—- 
—— 


me | 
eS End-o-Weed = 





Kills dandelion, plan- End-o Weed f 


tain and over 100 other kinds | 
| 


of weeds. Mix with water, then | | ves) | 
spray it on. An improved f| 
2, 4-D formula. i 
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Harison’s Yellow, considered the best of the double ‘‘old yellow’’ roses, is a hybrid form of Rosa spinossissima. 


Old Roses You Can Buy 


Stephen L. Hamblin 


HAT is an old rose? For 
the present, it is a species 
that found 
growing in gardens at least a century 


or variety was 


ago. These old roses bloom profusely 


in June and then rest from their 


labors. They are essentially plants of 


a bygone era of gardening, and their 
appeal rests in the form and fragrance 
of the blooms and color in 
some instances. When compared with 
our present day hybrid and 
floribundas they appear to lack lustre, 
but in appropriate settings they have 
a charm that is distinctive. 

For the most part, they are difficult 
to obtain since the demand for them 
is limited. Hence the job of tracking 
down old roses can be a_ pleasant 


the soft 


teas 


venture if the gardener is so inclined. 
One way to find them is to go slowly 
in late May or June through the 
streets of the country villages, observ- 
gardens, ringing doorbells, 
“that old 
planning to come again in October 


ing old 
asking to see rose’ and 
with a spade, for “‘suckers.” 

As a mild form of dissipation this 


hunting of old roses, with spade in 


June’ 1954 


hand, has its compensations, and 
many an old rose has come to my 
garden from begging, or as a gift 
from a friend who knows that “he 


is a crank for old roses.” 
However, to be fair to our readers, 
named forms which are 


dealers 


those 
listed by 
note to the 


only 
still 
scribed. (A 
bring a list of sources.) When you 
have bought all these that sull 
then start begging or “‘swap- 


are here de- 


Editor will 
are 
for sale 
ping” or planting seeds from your own 
plants. 

The Scotch rose (Rosa spinosissima), 
the wild rose of northern Europe, 
was in cultivation before 1600. Since 
it was widely cultivated in Scotland, 
it came to be known as the Scotch 


rose. It is easily identified in old 
gardens, for it suckers widely — too 
widely, in fact, for the neat rose 
garden, but it makes an excellent 


ground cover on a sunny bank. The 
plants are low, but some forms grow 
to five feet. The light-brown slender 
twigs are thickly beset with straight 
grey prickles, similar to its Chinese 


relative, R. Augonis, which suckers 


little and is nearly thornless. The 
leaflets are small and numerous (5 
to 11 or more) and one form has 


fern-like foliage. The five-petaled flow- 
ers appear singly on the arching 
branches, the earliest “‘wild rose’ to 
Centuries there were 
double forms. The 
in both the ‘‘wild’> and double forms 
from white to red and 
yellow. A special character is the 
black hips (dull mahogany brown) 
the only rose with hips nearly black. 
Seed readily, and you 
may raise new forms as easily now as 
in Scotland two centuries ago. Forms 
available today include: 


bloom ago, 


color variations 


ranges rose, 


germinates 


R. spinossissima altaica — tall, single 
white. 

R. spinosissima hispida — tall, single 
yellow. 

Harison’s Yellow (1830) — double 
deep yellow, the best “old yellow” 
rose, 

Stanwell Perpetual pale pink, very 
double, with repeat bloom. 

Mixed seedlings from red to white, 
single and double. 

See page 295 
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UNE BRINGS Us the greatest splasl 


of color of the entire garden season 

It is the time of peonies and roses, 
delphiniums and _ iris, lupines and 
davlilies It is also the time when 
the exotic Oriental poppics unfold 
their large silken chalices to the high 
summer sun 

In recent years, Oriental poppies 
have been rising in popularity, duc 
in large measure to the host of new 
varicties which breeders have given 
us. Aside from their striking colors, 


gardeners realize that they grow with 


ease, asking for little except a well- 
drained soil ind 1 sunny location 
They have few enemies, and thei 
single weakness is that the foliage 


turns yellow and dies after flowering, 


leaving 1 Spot that is bare unless covet 
iS supplied OY nearDdy plants That 
is a minor problem, however, and 
is easily solved by using such plants 


as phlox, chrvs inthe mums, peont sor 
groups of bushy annuals adjacent to 
the poppies 

Anvone who handles Popp scm 
learns that they do not like to le 
transplanted. They have long, taper- 
ing roots which do not have the many 
fibrous rootlets that help to keep the 


soil together when plants are lifted 
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Oriental 
Poppies 


ray anil 


Colorful 


Vivid colors and large, satiny petals, often 
crinkled, characterize the gorgeous blooms 
of the Oriental poppies. Plants are hardy 
and grow easily in a variety of locations. 
Che brilliantly-colored specimen pictured 


This means, therefore, that Oriental 
poppies should not be moved in the 
spring, but if it must be done, take 
them very early with as much soil as 
possible 

The natural meving time is the 
dormant period which follows flower- 
ing in June and early July. When 
the leaves die, the plants go dormant 
for a while and new leaves appear in 
\ugust. Either transplanting or divid- 
ing may be done from mid-July to 


the end of September, or new plants 
may be taken easily from root cuttings 
it this time. Sometimes, potted plants 
are sold in the spring, but beware 
of these, since they often have curled 
roots which do not straighten out 
easily if at all 

Any kind of soil suits Oriental 
poppies. It can be light or clayey, 


acid or sweet. Good drainage, of 


course, is most important for these 
plants whose fleshy roots rot easily. 
If soil is too heavy, sand or organic 
matter will help to lighten it. On the 
other hand with light soils, organic 
matter will make it suitable for the 
poppies When preparing the soil, 
add bonemeal or super-phosphate, 
slow acting fertilizers which do not 
burn and are used as needed. Avoid 


on our Cover is the hybrid Mrs. Perry. 


strong fertilizers, especially those high 
in nitrogen, since they promote lush 
foliage growth. 

In planting, set the roots at angles 
of forty-five degrees to shed water 
and help prevent crown rot. Cover 
crowns with three inches of soil and 
water thoroughly. Generally they do 
not need watering again, as the roots 
are dormant and inactive, but moisten 
again if the season is very dry. Plants 
eventually grow large, so a_ planting 
distance of two feet in each direction 
is recommended as a minimum to 
allow for spreading. After that, plants 
should be allowed to grow without 
disturbance for three or four years. 
Then, they can be lifted and divided 
in late summer after flowering. 

Although Oriental poppies are very 
hardy, covering them during the first 
winter after planting is a good practice. 
Marsh hay, straw, peatmoss or even 
leaves that do not mat may be used 
as a winter mulch, but avoid placing 
these materials over the foliage, since 
they might cause smothering. Instead, 
tuck the mulch under and around 
the clumps of green leaves. During 
succeeding winters, poppies will not 
require covering of any kind, except 

See page 202 
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New AIl America Roses 


HREE new All America Selections, 

one of them Queen Elizabeth, 

the first of the new grandiflora 
class, were announced by All America 
Rose Selections as the winners of a 
very rigorous competitive two-year 
trial, wherein 47 varieties were grown 
and judged in 22 test gardens. 

The hybrid tea Tiffany, named in 
honor of Tiffany & Co., is a high- 
centered, exquisitely-formed, double, 
phlox-pink fra- 
grance, resulting from cross pollinat- 
ing Charlotte Armstrong with Girona. 
Tiffany inherits the vigor and long, 
strong flower stem of Charlotte Arm- 


flower of unusual 


strong and the lovely, long-pointed 
The abundant 
dark green foliage makes an excellent 


bud form of Girona. 


setting for the large, silver-pink flowers. 

Robert V. America’s 
youngest hybridizer and the originator 
of last year’s All America floribunda 
selection, Lillibet, also developed Tif- 
fany. The high, desert-like climate of 
Hemet, California, where Lindquist 
heads the Rose Research Department 
of Howards of Hemet, is proving to 


Lindquist, 


be an excellent location for hybridizing. 

Jiminy Cricket, the new floribunda 
award winner, is a most worthy addi- 
tion to the Pinocchio group of flori- 
bundas originated by E. S. Boerner, 
hybridizer for Jackson & Perkins Com- 
pany. The tangerine-red buds open 
to a coral-orange or vermilion and 
finish as a beautiful pink-coral shade. 
Cricket is 


Furthermore, Jiminy one 





Queen Elizabeth 
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of the few floribundas which have a 
pleasing, old rose fragrance. The cut 
flowers have long-lasting quality. 

Like Vogue, Ma Perkins and Fash- 
Cricket is in 


ion, Jiminy vigorous 


growth, but has the added feature of 


foliage, bronzy-green 


when first appearing. Named for the 


glossy green 
engaging character in Walt Disney’s 
Technicolor movie, ** Pinocchio,” Jim- 
iny Cricket will have a place of honor 
in the new Children’s Story Book 
the famous Jackson & 
Perkins public rose garden at Newark, 
New York. This new 


for accent in 


Garden of 
variety is ideal 
beds, foundation or 
colorful hedge plantings 

Finally, in Queen Elizabeth, a su- 
perb and delicate pure pink shade, 
found only in the choicest Brassocat- 
tleya orchid hybrids, has at last been 
captured. This is a gorgeous rose, first 
of the new grandiflora class. Its unusu- 
ally clear, glowing flowers are a subtle 
breath-taking 
carmine-rose and dawn pink produced 


and blending of soft 


most abundantly on a setting of deep 





Tiffany 


green, heavily textured, large glossy 
foliage which fully clothes the entire 
bush to the ground. 

Exceptional vigor and disease re- 
sistance are two other splendid features 
of Queen Elizabeth. Being a hybrid of 
the well known Charlotte Armstrong 
crossed with Floradora, Queen Eliza- 
beth combines the floriferousness of 
the floribundas with the bud form and 


long-cutting stems of hybrid teas. Even 
the flowers, occurring in clusters, have 
individual stems long enough for cut- 
ting. A distinctive feature is the almost 
complete absence of thorns on the 
flowering stems and upper portion of 
the plant. The flowers actually grow 
richer and lovelier with age, the older 
petals often being beautifully peppered 
with dark carmine. They last longer 
when cut than flowers of any other 
garden rose. 

Creation of the new grandiflora class 
was considered a public necessity by 
the All America group, because the 





Jiminy Cricket 


work of European and American hy- 
bridizers has resulted in varieties which 
cannot be placed in either the hybrid 
tea or floribunda group, although they 
combine many of the best features of 
each. Queen Elizabeth, the first All 
America Rose Selection of this new 
grandiflora class, is an excellent ex- 
ample of the following characteristics 
officially adopted by A.A.R.S. as de- 
scriptive of this new class of roses: 

1. Plants of relatively tall growth. 

2. Plants free-flowering, often with 
flowers in clusters, but with 
individual stems long enough for cut- 


many 


ting. 


3. Flower size not necessarily as 
large as hybrid teas, but larger than 
the average floribundas. 

4. Hybrid tea standard for bud and 


flower form. W. E. L. 
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Rose Breeders Aim High 


WENTY YEARS AGO, practically all 

of our new rose varieties came 

from Europe. Even in 1935, when 
I began work at Armstrong Nurseries, 
the imported roses under test, such 
as Orange Nassau and the then excit- 
ing Nigrette, though very beautiful 
in color and bud form, unfortunately 
grew on plants which actually became 
smaller each year. Now, most of the 
newer varieties are fully as vigorous 
as Radiance, and 16 of the 22 1953-54 
introductions were originated by a 
small group of American rose breed- 
ers. 

Historically, we must credit a rather 
large group of individuals for laying 
the foundation of such rapid progress. 
Jackson T. Dawson deserves great 
credit (as pointed out in the 1953 
American Rose Annual by M. R. Snyder) 
for his cross-pollination work involving 
R. multiflora and R. wichuraiana. The 
resulting hybrids provided the inspira- 
tion for such trail blazers as Capt. 
George C. Thomas and Walter C. 
Brownell. 


Famous Pioneers 

Other important pioneers were John 
Cook, to whom we are indebted for 
the vigorous variety Radiance and its 
sports, and more recently, L. B. Cod- 
dington, who originated the justly 
famous President Herbert Hoover and 
Autumn. The two Hills, E. G. and 
Joseph H., F. Dorner and Sons and 
the A. Montgomery Company, though 
primarily interested in greenhouse 
roses, originated Richmond Red, Pre- 
mier, E. G. Hill (E. G. Hill Co.), 
Better Times, Sensation, Joanna Hill 
Joseph H. Hill Co.), Hoosier Beauty 
(Dorner), Mrs. Charles E. Russell and 
Talisman (A. Montgomery Co.) all 
very 
modern roses 

The amazing 
adventure in rose breeding must be 
credited to the Walter C. Brownells. 
In 1903, they became interested in de- 
veloping everblooming, winter-hardy 
roses, resistant to mildew and black- 
spot, by hybridization with the glossy- 
leaved R. 
hardy without protection to tempera- 
tures as low as 15° below zero. 

Four of Brownells’ red hybrid teas, 


most single-handed 


wichuraiana. Its canes are 
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W. E. Lammerts, Livermore, California 


which I have seen surviving in such 
areas as Minneapolis and Ames, Iowa, 
are Cedric Adams, Dick Wilcox, Red 
Duchess and Queen o’ the Lakes. All 
are fairly-fragrant, high-centered dou- 
bles and originate from Pink Prin- 
cess x Crimson Glory. Queen o’ the 
Lakes is rated as best by the St. Paul 
rosarian, Dick Wilcox. The glossy- 
leaved, spectrum-yellow V for Vic- 
tory and the scarlet, yellow-reverse 
Shades of Autumn are not as rugged as 
Pink Princess and Curly Pink, neither 
of which blackspots much until too 
late in the fall for serious damage. 





Aloha, the exciting climbing rose, 
developed by Gene Boerner of Jack- 
son & Perkins Co., is pictured on the 
opposite page. The double, fragrant 
blooms, with 55 to 65 petals, measure 
as much as five inches across, and ap- 
pear on long stems which are excel- 
lent for cutting. Aloha is a cross be- 
tween the deep-pink Mercedes Gallart 
and the popular blush-pink New 
Dawn, and has dark-green, leathery 
foliage that is not the least of its at- 
tractions. Vigorous plants grow to 10 
feet. According to reports, Aloha is 
proving to be a most satisfactory ever- 
blooming climber, flowering through- 
out the season. 








important in the pedigrees of 





Those who love wild rose flowers 
treasure the everblooming, low, bushy 
Nearly Wild, hardy without covering 
in St. Paul. Brownells’ everblooming 
climbers include Orange Everglow, 
Golden Climber, Climbing Break o’ 
Day and White Gold. The glossy- 
leaved, orange- to scarlet-yellow Magic 
Carpet and Coral Creeper are splendid 
ground-cover types, ideal for banks 
and fences. So far, none of Brownells’ 
varieties have sufficiently outstanding 
flowers as regards bud and open flower 
form to compete successfully with 
hybrid teas and floribundas originated 
by other breeders who are not pri- 
marily interested in winter hardiness. 
However, in areas where hardiness 
is primarily important, they have 
proven to be very popular. 

Dr. L. E. 
hardy climber White Dawn has fra- 
white flowers, 


Longley’s everblooming 


grant, gardenia-like, 
contrasting exquisitely with the rich, 
deep green, polished foliage. Griffith 


Buck of the College of Agriculture, 
Ames, Iowa, is actively at work there 
breeding for hardy varieties. 

The late Fred Howard, working in 
the exactly opposite subtropical cli- 
mate of Los Angeles, California, liked 
to use Radiance hybrids for vigor. One 
of his most famous early varieties was 
Los Angeles. The vigorous Heart’s 
Desire (A.A.R.S. 1942) traces back 
to a Radiance seedling crossed with 
Crimson Glory, and has the abundant 
fragrance so typical of Fred Howard’s 
creations and introductions. One of 
his most exquisite varieties, The Doc- 
tor, a soft satiny pink, was almost 
discarded by him for lack of vigor. 
Wm. A. Warriner is now continuing 
Fred Howard’s work. He places much 
emphasis on vigor, flower form and 
the development of distinctive non- 
fading colors in hybrid teas. He plans 
to go into development of intermediate 
types, combining the best qualities of 
floribundas and hybrid teas. 


Dark Red Carrousel 
The Howard & Smith Rose Com- 


pany has introduced Carl Duehrsen’s 
Connie Mack, Glorious and Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek. His famous Car- 
rousel (C. A. Elmer °50), though 
classed as a floribunda, is really inter- 
mediate and has recently been adver- 
tised as a flori-tea. It combines the 
floribunda flower production, with 
hybrid tea elegance of form and size, 
in a remarkable non-fading, vivid, 
dark currant-red. 

Theodore Morris also used hybrids 
derived from Radiance. Thus, San 
Fernando (A.A.R.S. 1948) is Heart’s 
Desire crossed with a_ hybrid of 
Crimson Glory x Poinsettia. Unfortu- 
nately, San Fernando did not inherit 
all of the Radiance vigor. Outstand- 
ingly vigorous, however, is his long- 
budded, fragrant Capistrano (A.A.R.S 
1950) which traces back to Radiance 
hybrids, and the salmon-pink Mission 
Bells (A.A.R.S. 1950). 

Theodore Morris’ work is now being 
very ably carried on by his nephew, 
Milton Whistler of Germain’s, origi- 
nator of Sun Valley and Easter Parade. 
He writes regarding his objectives: 
*T am working toward colors which 

See page 284 
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Judges Symposium of New Iris 


present-day iris breeders, the directors of the Ameri- 

can Iris Society have presented a poll of varieties this 
year entitled ‘“‘The Judges Choice.” This selected list re- 
places the popularity poll of 100 favorite varieties which 
has attracted wide attention among gardeners. 

The new selection which was made from those introduc- 
tions which have received an honorable mention award 
during the last two years includes mostly high-priced vari- 
eties which may be out of reach for some home gardeners 
at the present time. Nonetheless, this thoughtful selection 
will be valuable for gardeners for a number of years to 
come, since it represents the considered judgment of a 
large number of iris specialists. 

In presenting the judges choice, the Editors have culled 
brief descriptions from iris catalogs to give the reader some 
notion as to color. Iris enthusiasts will note that the names 
of the breeders have been included. 

1. Sable Night, (Paul Cook) —black-purple standards and falls. 
2. Happy Birthday, (David Hall) — flamingo pink of sump- 


tuous size. 
3. Frances Kent, (Fred DeForest) — combination of cream and 


ivory with touch of pink. 


T ATTEMPTING to evaluate the strides being made by 


< 
Border of Bearded Iris 
Garden of Mr. and Mrs. P. E. Corey 


4. Limelight, (David Hall) — canary to greenish yellow, hand- 
somely ruffled standards and falls. 
5. Inca Chief, (Grant Mitsch) — golden bronze of immense size. 
6. Palomino, (David Hall) — combination of pale ivory and 
amber-copper with fiery beard. 
7. Violet Harmony, (Mrs. Franklin Lowry) — ruffled violet. 
8. Temple Bells, (David Hall) —apricot-yellow with heavy 
red-orange beard. 
9. Pink Plume, (Robert Schreiner) — orchid-pink, superb. 
10. Ruffled Organdy, (Edward Brenan) —ivory and cream 
combination, ruffled. 
11. First Violet, (Fred DeForest) — 
12. Frances Craig, (Tom Craig) — light, greyed-lavender. 
13. Fuchsia, (David Hall) — raspberry-pink, reddish beard. 
14. Mystic Melody, lean Stevens) — butter-yellow and cream. 
15. Pretender, (Paul Cook) — A variegata with standards of 
amber and purple velvety falls. 
16. Wedding Bouquet, (Stedman Buttrick) — pure white ruffled. 
17. Pagan Royal, (Geddes Douglas) — deep red-violet with the 
effect of glowing purple. 
18. June Bride, (David Hall) — apricot-pink, geranium beard. 
19. Royal Sovereign, (Jean Stevens) — deep, golden yellow. 
20. Senorita Ilsa, (Guy Rogers) — pure white with white beard. 
21. Garnet Glow, (Henry Sass) — rosy-red with tangerine beard. 
22. Ruffled Bouquet, (Clara Rees) — deep cream standards, light 
cream falls, ruffled. 
23. Spanish Fandango, (R. E. Kleinsorge) — brilliant coppery- 
yellow and chestnut red. 
24. White Peacock, (Mrs. Douglas Pattison) — blue-white 
ruffled flowers. 
25. Lady Ilse, (Kenneth Smith) — powder blue, frilled. 





MORE than 1000 members of the American Iris Society 
participated in the 1952 Iris Symposium to pick their 
100 favorite varieties. The ballot, which was devoted ex- 


100 Favorite Irises Grouped According to Color 


Blue-white Self 


Snow Flury 


White-white Self 
New Snow 
Lady Boscawen 
Katherine Fay 
Matterhorn 
Spanish Peaks 
Priscilla 


Warm White Self 
Gudrun 
Winter Carnival 
Sharkskin 
Snow Carnival 
Arctic 


The Capitol 


Light Blue Self 
Helen McGregor 
Azure Skies 
Sylvia Murray 
Gloriole 
Distance 
Cloud Castle 
Shining Waters 


Medium Blue Self 

Great Lakes 

Blue Rhythm 
Chivalry 

The Admiral 
Missouri 

Blue Valley 
Sierra Blue 
Bandmaster 





Dark Blue Self 
Sable 
Black Forest 


Blue Bicolor 
Lothario 


Cream Light Yellow 
Amandine 
Desert Song 
Elsa Sass 
Moonlight Madonna 
Golden Fleece 
Goldbeater 


Medium Yellow 
Berkeley Gold 
Cloth of Gold 
Treasure Island 
Spun Gold 
Ming Yellow 
Golden Majesty 
Golden Treasure 


Orange-Yellow 
Ola Kala 
Rocket 
Zantha 
Red Self 
Solid Mahogany 
Ranger 
The Red Douglas 
Garden Glory 
Christabel 
Lavender-pink Self 
Chantilly 


Dreamcastle 
Lynn Langford 


clusively to the tall bearded iris, contained 325 varieties, 
all of which had previously received Honorable Mention. 
Numerical position in the 1952 Symposium follows the variety. 


Amigo 17 
Extravaganza 52 


Oncobreds 
Lady Mohr 
Elmohr 
Ormohr 


Harriet Thoreau 65 
Fantasy 85 
Miss California 98 
Tangerine 
Bearded Pink 
Pink Cameo 
Cherie 
Pink Formal 
Blue Plicata 
Blue Shimmer 
Purple Plicata 
Minnie Colquitt 
Los Angeles 
Yellow Plicata 
Tiffanja 
Tiffany 
Firecracker 
Light to Medium 
Violet Self 
Violet Symphony 
Blue Violet Self 


Vatican Purple 
Pierre Menard 


Red Violet Self 
Master Charles 


Variegata 
City of Lincoln 
Mexico 
Gypsy 

Amoena Neglecta 
Wabash 


Yellow-white Bicolor 
Pinnacle 
Fair Elaine 


Light Blend 
(Yellow predom.) 
Cascade Splendor 
Chamois 
Daybreak 
Old Parchment 
Golden Russet 


Medium to Dark 

(Brown predom.) 
Bryce Canyon 
Prairie Sunset 
Grand Canyon 
Argus Pheasant 
Casa Morena 
Tobacco Road 
Arab Chief 
Louvois 
Pretty Quadroon 


Rose Blend 
Mulberry Rose 
China Maid 
Three Oaks 
Lighthouse 
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Mushrooms on an elm trunk 


A rare carrion fungus 


ROCHE 


A pattern to marvel at 


Fungi Are Curious Plants 


© MOST PEOPLE, fungi mean some- 


thing distasteful or unhealthy. 


However, like all growing things, 
they have their definite place in the 
True, unaccountable 


plant world 


damage is done by some 


fungus, but others helpful 


jobs, such as helping break down dead 


perform 


wood and other organic material, 


chemical ele- 


to the soil for 


returning the 
ments in back 
future use by other plants. Notice a 


thereby 
them 


birch tree; shortly after its death it 
puts forth many white bracket fungi 
pec uliar to (Polyporous 
Along with the action of some 


birch trees 
hetulina 
insects this is the first step in the break- 
down of the wood structure. 

Many plants, from oaks to orchids, 
exist mainly by the help of mycor- 
rhiza or root fungus, which is under- 
stood to make available essential sub- 
stances for easy absorption by the 
root system. Some fungi are known as 
molds and are seen on leather goods, 
bread and other substances. The in- 
valuable penicillin comes from the 
mold penicillium 

rhe collecting and study of fungi 
is a most fascinating hobby. Remark- 
able 


to be 


structure, forms and colors are 


found. Variations even in the 
species are interesting, though often 
exasperating when it comes to identi- 
\ group of Jack-O-Lantern 
(Clitoceyhe 


amazing as the formations in the great 


fication 
mushrooms illudens) is as 
underground caverns. The coral mush- 
room (Clavaria) is as strangely formed 
as its namesake of the sea, while dead 
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types of 


Jack Roche, Caldwell, New Jersey 


man’s fingers (Xylaria polymorpha) is 
also well described by its name. One 


poisonous Amanita is called the de- 


stroying angel because it is as beautiful 
as it is deadly. 

The wide range of color runs through 
the spectrum from pure white to black, 
including pink, red, yellow, orange, 
green and purple. The color of the 
mushroom, however, rarely coincides 
with the color of the spores, which are 
one of the major clues to correct iden- 
tification. All fungi are reproduced by 
spores. 

The two main classes of fungi are 
the gilled types (Basidiomycetes) and 
the sac fungi (Ascomycetes). In gilled 
mushrooms, the spores are borne on 
the basidia (tiny clubs protruding 
from the sides of the gills). The sac 
fungus sheds its spores from tiny tubes 
on the under surface of the cap. A 
spore print can be made by cutting 
off the mushroom cap and placing it 
on a sheet of paper, preferably one 
half black, so that no matter what the 
color of the spores it will show up 
clearly. An interesting pattern of the 
gills or tubes will also be formed as the 
spores are shed. Under a microscope 
these spores show a wide variation 
both in form and size, but for the 
average collector the color alone, com- 
with other characteristics of 
the mushroom, will him to 
identify his find. 

Puffballs (Gasteromycetes), a smaller 
group, disperse their spores through 
vents or ruptures in their outer sur- 
faces. Cutting through a young puff- 


bined 
enable 


ball shows the interior a solid white 
mass of cheese-like texture. On matu- 
rity this mass turns black and powdery 
and so fine that the ball seems to emit 
a puff of smoke when touched. Though 
not as delicious as some of the prized 
gilled or sac mushrooms, all puffballs 
are edible when young. Peel off the 
tough skin, slice and fry in butter. 
The giant puffball (Calvatia gigantea) 
often grows to the size of a football and 
would make a meal for a family. 

Of the really delicious mushrooms, 
the morel is much sought after and 
the truffle is so that truffle 
hounds are trained to locate them by 
scent, since they grow underground. 
The variety raised by commercial 
growers for the market is Psalliota 
campestris. The similar field mushroom 
usually grows in meadows in the sum- 
mer time, but it is inadvisable to eat 
such finds unless you have identified 
them absolutely. Not having chloro- 
phyll, mushrooms cannot manufacture 
carbohydrates, but several varieties 
are rich in vitamin D. However, what- 
ever their nutritional value, their 
unique flavor is a delightful asset to a 


valued 


meal. 

Many mycophagists 
eaters) experiment with various species 
for their gastronomic delight, but it 
is a rather risky business for the ama- 
teur. Death from mushroom poisoning 
is most violent. Muscarin, the lethal 
substance in poisonous mushrooms, 
is akin to rattlesnake venom. The 
antidote, atropin, is a poison itself, 

See page 281 
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Growing Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
in Limestone Areas 


H. Gleason Mattoon, Narberth, Pennsylvania 


F YOU were to travel to the Alle- 
gheny Plateau and investigate the 
root system of the finest and largest 

rhododendron within sight, the chances 
are that the fibrous roots will be cling- 
ing to the top of rocks with scarcely a 
half-inch mulch of duff over them. 
Rhododendron maximum has shallow- 
matted roots, few of which, even on 
older specimens, are more than three 
inches below the surface. 

In the Great Smokies, you might 
examine the maze of Catawba rhodo- 
dendrons on the upper mountain 
reaches. Crowns eight feet across and 
stems two to three inches in thickness 
are supported by a comparatively 
small root system, nearly all of it 
just under the surface of the soil. 

Coming north along the Del-Mar- 
Va Peninsula, it is rewarding to notice 
the lovely Azalea viscosa, so plentiful in 
low open woods, where the water table 
is frequently no more than two or 
three inches the soil surface. 
In that thin area, azalea roots thrive 
and provide sustenance for a wealth 


bel yw 


of bloom. 


Found on Shallow Soil 

At the other extreme, the rose azalea 
in Vermont inhabits the top and sides 
of rocky moraines. There soil is at a 
premium the granite and 
marble cobblestones, yet azaleas by 
choice nestle between the rocks gaining 
ample nutriment somehow through a 


between 


sparse root area. 

No matter what the soil conditions 
are, whether the water table is six 
inches or six feet, whether the root 
bed is a clay loam or a quartz sand, 
ericaceous plants generally, and rho- 
dodendrons especially, choose to sit 
almost on top of the ground. There 
they prosper if other conditions are 
to their liking. 

A few years ago, a group of Rhodo- 
dendron maximum were in such a sorry 
condition that they were about to be 
discarded. They had been planted in 
the all-too-frequent manner of digging 
a hole too deep and shovelling over 
them four or five inches of the most 
readily available soil, regardless of 
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whether it was topsoil or subsoil. 

As an experiment, they were lifted, 
the excess soil was pulled away and 
the original root mass was placed on 
top of the ground under the nearest 


tree, which happened to be a_ black 


walnut. No hole was dug for any of 


them, in fact the soil was in no way 
disturbed. With the root ball resting 
on top of the ground, native peat was 
shovelled over the roots until they were 
evenly covered with a_well-packed 
two-inch layer. Following this quasi- 


planting job, a fine spray of water was 
directed over them for five hours, after 
which they were left alone to see what 
would happen. 

New leaves which appeared the fol- 
lowing spring were longer and greener. 
In late June a few adventitious buds 
near the base of the stems broke into 
growth. By the end of the second grow- 
ing season in the new location, growth 
was normal, the leaves, in size and 
color, were typical of the species and 
the plants gave every evidence of 
finding their perch on top of the 
ground, even under a black walnut, 
to their liking. 

In limestone areas where the natural 
plant nutrient ratios in the soil are 
not ideal for rhododendrons and azal- 


eas, success in growing them depends 
as much on making all other conditions 
favorable for optimum growth as in 
correcting the soil pH to meet their 
requirements. Therefore, we must first 
know, at least in a general way, what 
conditions are ideal for these plants. 
From examination of the root growth 
and soil structure in which they thrive, 
we know they require a loose, open, 
natural compost which permits ample 
aeration. They elect to grow in com- 
pact masses, either as pure stands or 
with other congenial species. Rhodo- 
dendron maximum, in addition, will pros- 
per only in shade, which should be 
high and dappled for bloom. Partial 
shade is also preferred by the swamp 
azalea, which will respond with heavy 
bloom and adequate growth. All na- 
and azaleas, in 
conditions 


tive rhododendrons 
fact, find open woodland 
much to their liking. 
They Like it Acid 

Their native habitat has a soil with 
an acid reaction somewhere between 
pH 4.5 and pH 6.5. Such a condition is 
to be expected because of continual de- 
composition of leaves, twigs and other 
plant material normally found on the 
forest floor. During the process of de- 
composition, leaf compost is acid in 
reaction, though it may later (when 
the action is completed) be neutral or 
slightly alkaline. 

Simulating the 
which such plants 
should be the aim in planning an 
limestone 


under 
grow 


conditions 
normally 


ericaceous planting in a 
area. First the pH of the soil should be 
known. Anyone of several soil testing 
kits on the market will give approxi- 
mate information, if the person using 
it has had sufficient experience to 
interpret the reactions and translate 
the the colorometric kits 
the testing solutions should be fresh, 
since they deteriorate and lose their 
effectiveness with age. Unfortunately, 
amateur use of such equipment has 

brought about unsatisfactory results. 
State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and county agents do soil testing 
See page 302 


colors. In 
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OSE TROUBLES will be clamoring for attention very soon now so eight important 
insects and four major diseases are illustrated here with accompanying text for 


the benefit of home gardeners throughout the country. 


APHIDS are plant lice with soft, “squashy”’ bodies. They collect mostly on buds and 
fresh, young shoots and leaves, but also on older growths, always sucking the plant 
juices. There are several kinds of aphids, varying in sizes and colors, including green, 
greenish-yellow, pink and black, some of which cluster on roses all season long. 
Control: Any contact spray nicotine sulfate (1% tsp. per gal. of water) or lindane 
can conquer aphids, if applied forcefully. Even a strong stream of water can banish 
them for a time. Note though that DDT, killer of their natural enemies as well as the 
aphids, is apt to open the way for a double-sized infestation the second year. 


SAWFLIES are four-winged insects, something like wasps which lay eggs in slits 
they have “sawed” in the leaves. The larvae developing from these eggs are called 
false caterpillars, because they have six to eight pairs of legs instead of the five pairs 
characteristic of true caterpillers. Although often called rose slugs, these larvae are 
not true slugs. They all chew holes in leaves, frequently making lacework of them. 

Control: Any stomach poison such as lead arsenate, DDT and modern methoxychlor 


is effective, if applied ear/y in the season 


LEAFHOPPERS are those slim, variously-colored insects which leap out of sight 
when disturbed. They suck sap from the undersides of leaves, making the top sides 
whitish-mottled. Leafhoppers often leave trails of a sweetish, sticky substance which 
attracts ants and bees to feed on it 

Contr Rose foliage can be protected by weekly applications of any contact spray, 
among the various kinds of which DDT is especially powerful 


RED SPIDER, as a term, means tiny mites — all of which really are spiders because 
they have four pairs of legs instead of the three pairs typical of true insects. They vary 
in color from red-brown, or pinkish, to yellow and green at various stages of growth 
Colonies of them stab rose foliage, usually from underneath, then suck out the sap 
\ whitish cobwebbing forms on the underside of leaves. Their top surfaces turn gray- 
ish, yellowish or reddish, edges redden and centers become brown. Then leaves drop 
off the stems 

Control: Syringing with water in the early daytime helps, also a strong rotenone spray. 
\ number of the modern miticides are effective, but take care to use those least 


poisonous to man 


THRIPS can be serious on roses. Flower thrips, needle-thin, get inside a growing 
bud where they feed, causing ‘‘fleckings,” discoloration and deformity. Some buds 
don’t open at all. Others open only partially, staying “balled” at their centers and 
becoming brown at the edges. A spotting and streaking of petals can occur from the 
onion thrip. Thrips habitually gather at the base of petals znszde a bloom. There both 
the lemon colored young ones and the brown-yellow adults can be found, frequently 
completing their life cycle in two weeks’ time 

Control: Cut off and burn all brown and balled flower buds. Since thrips are hard to 
reach on the inside of blooms, chemical control is uncertain. Nevertheless, lindane is 


reasonably reliable 


ROSE MIDGE accomplishes its greatest damage in midsummer. Very tiny, yellow- 
brown flies lay eggs in flower and leaf buds. Their small, white to orange maggots 
feed there causing buds to blacken and die or become distorted. Often stems “‘buckle”’ 
under the buds and new shoots wither 

Control: Drench the ground and foliage with DDT several times at 10 day intervals, 
using 2 tbsp. of 50°) wettable powder per gallon of water. Prune out infested shoots. 


ROSE CHAFER, also known as rose bug, is a half-inch long, tan beetle with long, 
spiny legs. From grubs, feeding underground on grass roots, it emerges in May and 


June to eat holes in rose buds, blossoms and leaves 
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Control: Approximately every four days after the blooms open, dust with 5% DDT o1 
spray with DDT as for rose midge. 


JAPANESE BEETLES are shiny and bronzy-green, about a half-inch long with six 
white tufts of hairs under the tail margin of each wing. Born of curved, dirty-white 
grubs that winter in the ground, they appear in hordes from late June into August 
when they devour rose buds and blossoms and chew leaves into laciness. 


Control: Handpick beetles into kerosene, set traps away from rose garden to deflect them 
from bothering it; spray weekly with a stomach poison, such as arsenate of lead, DDT 
or methoxychlor. To kill grubs before they become beetles, dust lawns with either 59% 
chlordane (5 Ibs. per 1,000 sq. ft.) or 10% DDT (6 Ibs. per 1,000 sq. ft.) — or a com- 
bination of the two. A milky spore disease is available commercially but is very slow- 


acting. 


BLACK SPOT is a widespread disease travelling into all areas except those with little 
summer rainfall. Few modern roses are immune to it, but the yellow-toned varieties 
with Pernetiana parentage are most susceptible. Black spot spores carry over winter 
in old leaves on the ground and dark lesions on the canes. Early spring rains, or hose 
water, scatter the spores, some of which settle on young rose leaves. With six hours of 
continuous moisture, these spores germinate and penetrate to the inside of these leaves 
where sprays can’t reach them. Single, flat, black spots then show on the outside of 
the leaves. These are fuzzy on the edges with fringes of fungous threads. As more spots 
appear, they run together making groups of black spots, often surrounded by yellow 
rings or patches. Then defoliation begins in earnest. Preventing the first infection is 
the only way to banish black spot. From early spring on, therefore, keep rose foliage 
covered with weekly sprays or dusts. A three-purpose spray like Triogen is effective, 
also a homemade dust (34 sulphur and {9 Fermate or copper) or a homemade spray 
(14 tsp. soap powder per gal. of water, 2 tsp. Fermate and 1% tbsp. wettable sulphur 
all shaken thoroughly and strained before using) 

Control: Pick up old leaves; prune efficiently, burning refuse; give a balanced feeding; 
water near the ground, avoiding late afternoon and night sprinklings overhead; main- 
tain a mulch (added each spring) to prevent disease spores from splashing around. 


MILDEW fastens on roses with light green, soft foliage, like ramblers, more quickly 
than on those with glossy foliage, like R. wichuraiana. It is caused by poor circulation 
of air, fluctuating temperatures and high humidity. Infection begins on young leaves 
showing raised blister-like areas and some rolled margins. It continues with a white, 
felty powder surrounding new shoots. Spreading, this stage can stop bud develop- 
ment, deform flowers and stunt whole plants. Chains of mildew spores stand out at 
right angles to leaf surfaces, making them look “powdery.’’ Wind and rain loosen 
some of these spores which scatter, spreading the infection that can produce new 
chains within 48 hours. 

Control: If started early enough, sulphur and copper dusts can give protection from 
infection. Remember, however, combination dusts, need to be 75% sulphur to be 
effective. The thick felt stage of mildew really requires a wettable sulphur spray to 


reach the threads. Triogen also gives good control. 


BROWN CANKER, in the early stages, is characterized by tiny purple spots on 
rose canes. Later, these may become white, rimmed purple, and gather in groups. 
In wintertime, any moist covering over infected stems encourages the spots to grow 
into cankers several inches long which may eventually surround the canes. These 
cankers are usually light brown with purple edges. Parts of canes above them may 
look dark and watersoaked and ‘“‘eyes”’ nearby may not open. Finally, stems girdled 
by cankers will probably shrivel and die. Canker spots on leaves may be small purple 
ones or larger white or brownish ones edged purple. Flowers have canker spots 
that are usually cinnamon in color. Buds often fail to open and sometimes disintegrate 
on the plant. 

Control: Cut out affected canes in early spring and cover the plant with a dormant 
lime-sulphur spray. Use a porous winter mulch that doesn’t pack “‘wet” against the 


stems for any length of time. 


RUST produces small orange spots on the underside of rose leaves in the springtime. 
On the tops of the leaves these “spot” areas look yellowish, sometimes surrounded 
with light green, and may be depressed like little “cups.” In summer, the underside 
spots become powdery masses of orange spores and the top spots look dead with 
red or green edges. At this stage, it takes only five days for leaves to yellow, wilt and 
drop. In cool sections, black spores replace the orange ones and carry the infection 
over winter, 

Control: Take pains to gather up old leaves in springtime. Use sulphur dusts as more 
effective than copper ones, and add 10%, Fermate to them, as many rosarians do 


B. E. N. 


nowadays. 
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Quest of the Davidia 


Martha Pratt Haislip, Bridgeport, West Virginia 


LTHOUGH still a collector’s item, 
the dove tree (Davidia involu- 
crata) has become available to 

gardeners who want to grow this rare 
Such enthusiasm is under- 
standable late Ernest H. 
(Chinese) Wilson, famous plant ex- 
plorer and introducer of this unusual 
“The Davidia is 


treasure. 
since the 


flowering tree said 
one of the most beautiful of all trees” 
and Ernest Wilson had an exception- 
ally wide acquaintance with trees. 
The 
propriately 
native. In May, when the tree is in full 
flower, the illusion of a flock of snowy 
doves alighting on the tree’s branches 
is credible. This effect is achieved by 


name dove tree is most ap- 


applied to this Chinese 


the arrangement of two unequal 
drooping bracts which subtend the 
flower; their 


inconspicuous central 


almost constant motion strongly re- 
sembles fluttering doves. 

The story of the davidia’s discovery 
by Wilson is fraught with more dan- 
gers, hair-breadth escapes, excitement 
and sheer drama than is contained in 


half a dozen thrillers. 


No Effort Spared 
First found in 1869 by Pere David, 
for whom it was named, the dove tree 
1901 by Ernest 
the famous 


was rediscovered in 
Wilson. He was sent by 
English horticulturists, Messrs. Veitch 
on a quest covering many thousands 
of miles and two year’s time at an 
incredible cost in money, energy and 
persistence. Szemao, Yunnan Province, 
China, was Mr. Wilson’s immediate 
objective. Here had lived the noted 
botanist Dr. Augustine Henry who 
had seen a single specimen of Davidia 
in bloom and knew its exact location. 

Sailing for China in May, 1899, Mr. 
Wilson arrived in Hong Kong early in 
June. Immediately his difficulties be- 
gan. In Hong Kong bubonic plague 
was raging so that he was unable to 
secure an English speaking servant, a 
necessity to a traveller speaking no 
Chinese. Consequently, he was forced 
to continue his journey alone. From 
Hong Kong he sailed to the port city 
of Haiphong on _ the coast of 
French Indo-China and from thence 
to Hanoi. Here he was delayed pend- 
ing the arrival of a steamer. Later, on 


east 
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the boat going up the Red River, he 
was advised that conditions at Mengtze, 
Yunnan Province were in a dangerous 
state, since the Custom House there 
had been burned by rioters and that 
was highly un- 


his arrival there 


certain. 











Curious flower of Davidia 


At Lao-kay these rumors were con- 
firmed by a wire from Mengtze telling 
of the murder of four men who had 
left Lao-kay a few days before for 
Mengtze and warning travellers that 
the roads were unsafe. Consequently, 
Mr. Wilson was obliged to remain for 
several months in the unhealthful cli- 
mate of Lao-kay, a small village near 
the Red River, hemmed in by swamps 
and jungle-clad hills. It was the rainy 
season and the town alternately steamed 
and flooded. To add to his discomforts, 


the French Legion whose encampment 
was on the opposite bank of the river, 
suspected Wilson’s being an English 
spy and even served him with a notice 
of enlistment! 

When finally he had given up hope 
of continuing his quest, and had writ- 
ten his employers of his decision, he 
suddenly the 
Commandant informing him that the 


received a wire from 
road was considered safe. During the 
week of August, with an inter- 
preter and an Annamese cook, he 
began his journey up the flooded Red 
During the 


last 


River in a native boat. 
three days before he was rescued by a 
river steamer, the party was in con- 
stant danger, the boat having lost its 
Only by 


prevented from 


sails and mast. extreme 


watchfulness was it 


being swamped. 


Danger Lurked 
At Mengtze Mr. Wilson found con- 


ditions as serious as reported, although 
the officials had tried to quell the 
rioters, many of whose heads still hung 
in baskets from tree branches. Despite 
the further travel, Mr. 
Wilson succeeded in engaging a cara- 
van of mules and muleteers and set out 


dangers of 


on the seventeen day trip to Szemao 
where Dr. Henry awaited his arrival. 
A few days out of Szemao, guards who 
had been sent there by officials, escorted 
the caravan in to avoid its being cut to 
pieces by gangs of highway robbers. 
And Mr. Wilson said that he enjoyed 
the trip! 

After a long and pleasant visit with 
Dr. Henry, during ‘which time he 
collected many specimens of native 
flora (including the popular Jasminum 
primulinum) Mr. Wilson left Szemao 
with information concerning the loca- 
tion of the davidia tree. He returned 
to Hong Kong by the same devious 
route he had travelled to Szemao. 
After sending his specimens to Eng- 
land, he proceeded to Ichang, a city 
on the Yangstze River in the heart of 
China. Here he planned to make his 
headquarters for two years and to this 
end he purchased a large native boat 
on which to live. He engaged several 
countrymen to accompany him and 
assist in collecting specimens. Then, 

See page 292 
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Rambling Observations 


Gay? 





NLY THE OTHER DAY I was visiting 
O the garden of one of the nation’s 
outstanding scholars. He has spent his 
lifetime studying the forces that shape 
men’s and contribute to their 
happiness or the lack of it. As we 
roamed the steep hillside where his 
azaleas and rhododendrons were flour- 
ishing, we talked of many things be- 
sides the culture of his favorite flowers. 
He told me that his garden provided 
all the exercise that he needed and 
sometimes more than was good for the 
ligaments. Although I shall long re- 
member my visit with this extraor- 
dinary man, I shall probably never 
forget the words of wisdom which he 
gave me. It was his conviction that 
gardening contributes greatly to lon- 
gevity and gives man that sense of 
fulfillment and inner peace which we 
are all seeking. These thoughts have 
been uttered many times and often 
sound like mere platitudes when they 
come from the mouths of some, but 
my friend was the living embodiment 
of all that he preached, for he not only 
believes it, but he has put his philos- 
ophy to work. 


lives 


e e e 


Tt SEEMS as though gardeners all over 
I the country like to ramble in John 
Bartram’s Philadelphia garden, too. 
One of our Michigan readers, who has 
been roving there through the cor- 
respondence of the period, came across 
this quaint description in the Cadwwall- 
ader Colden Papers written by Alexander 
Garden, the young physician-botanist 
of Charleston, South Carolina, after 
whom the gardenia was named. ‘‘His 
garden is a perfect portraiture of him- 
self, here you meet w' a row of rare 
plants almost covered over wt weeds, 
here with a Beautiful Shrub, even 
Luxuriant Amongst Briars, and in an- 
other corner an Elegant & Lofty tree 
lost in common thicket — on our way 
from town to his house he carried me 
to severall rocks & Dens where he 
shewed me some of his rare plants, 
which he had brought from the Moun- 
tains &c. In a word he disdains to have 
a garden less than Pensylvania & 
Every den is an A,bour, Every run of 
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of a 


Roving Gardener 


water, a Canal, & every level Spot a 
Parterre, where he nurses up some of 
his Idol Flowers & cultivates his 
darling productions. . . 
Your Most Obliged & Very hble Serv‘ 

ALEX’ GARDEN 


. £2 
Bie DIFFERENT PEOPLE different flow- 
ers mean different things. In 
Italy, for example, the chrysanthemum 
is strictly associated with death. To 
send a bouquet of this flower to a per- 
son is like wishing him death. Because 
of its use at funerals and in cemeteries it 
will, undoubtedly, never become popu- 
lar there. It is interesting to note how 
all this came about. On the day after 
All Saints’ day, which comes in early 
November, the dead are honored with 
floral tributes, and the flower which is 
in bloom at that season is the chrysan- 
themum — therefore its availability. 
Today the growing of chrysanthemums 
for this purpose has grown to be a 
major industry, especially in the larger 
cities of the north of Italy. On the 
other hand, the attitude of the Amer- 
ican people toward the carnation is 
equally interesting. Because of its use 
in funeral floral pieces, it was often 
associated with funerals, but today its 
popularity is increasing by leaps and 
bounds to include every possible floral 
use. Obviously our outlook differs 
from that of Europeans in our associa- 
tions with flowers. In our search for 
a cut flower that is fragrant, varied in 
color and long lasting, we now cham- 
pion the carnation for indoor decora- 
tion for the very reasons which have 
prompted florists to use it as a funeral 
subject. 
.- = 
F* IWERING PLANTS in a home garden 
are always a source of pride to 
their owners and to passers-by as well. 
However, there is something about a 
well-groomed lawn that catches the 
eye of even the most casual bystander. 
Perhaps it is because a rich, velvety 
lawn, with all the sumptuous, luxuri- 
ant thickness of an expensive carpet, 
is not as commonplace today as a 
Paul’s Scarlet rose or a fiery red azalea. 
Nevertheless, after struggling with his 


lawn for years, one gardener told me 
that he could write a book on the 
problems of lawns, much of which 
would require severe censorship. In 
his estimation, while the home lawn 
can be a great source of pride, it has 
probably caused more premature grey 
hairs, more frayed tempers and more 
lack of self control, including the use 
of unprintable speech, than any other 
phase of gardening. My friend main- 
tained that building and keeping a 
good lawn caused a man to run the 
gamut of emotions, and that in many 
ways he thought the wider use of 
concrete painted green might not be 
such a bad idea. However, he did not 
stop to ponder the fact that cutting 
lawns, watering, seeding and all the 
other chores that go with taking care of 
grass have kept many a man out of 
mischief. Consequently, our long dis- 
cussion settled nothing, but we had 
thrashed out a point which he wanted 
to get off his chest and, as we parted, I 
reminded him that he still had not cut 
his lawn. 





Our Covers 


AUL GENEREUxX, our staff photog- 

rapher, is rapidly becoming an 
avid horticulturist, as indicated by 
the wide variety of color subjects 
which he has produced for Hor- 
ticulture. Our front cover this 
month features the Oriental poppy, 
Mrs. Perry, a variety that has been 
in the trade for many years. The 
specimen pictured flourishes in the 
garden of Mrs. John A. Burnham of 
Marblehead, Mass., who was re- 
cently awarded the Society’s Bronze 
Medal for the skill she has displayed 
in horticulture. 


ILL SEARS made this unusual 

study of the Lady Banksia rose 
in Tombstone, Arizona. This par- 
ticular plant is considered a living 
monument to the people who lived 
there half a century ago. The story 
is told that the plant was set out by 
a young bride from Scotland, who 
despairing of the harsh surround- 
ings in which she found herself, 
planted a rose that might bring her 
the color, fragrance and beauty she 
had known at home. A native of 
China, Lady Banksia rose was in- 
troduced to England in 1807 and 
named in honor of Lady Banks, 
whose illustrious husband, Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, was an eminent natu- 
ralist in the 18th century. Plants 
grow to great size in the warmer 
regions of this country where they 
have also gone “wild.” Many no- 
table specimens are to be found in 
the azalea gardens near Charleston, 
South Carolina. However, this lav- 
ish yellow rose is not hardy in the 
north. 
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Fungi — Curious Plants 

From page 274 

and if administered in time may save 
the life of the victim. Unfortunately, 
symptoms of mushroom poisoning 
from the deadly species usually show 
up when it is too late for remedy. 
Nausea, vomiting, headache and dizzi- 
ness are among the symptoms. Many 
or all may be present, depending on 
the species eaten. Some mushrooms 
cause severe illness from which the 
patient will recover. 

There are many old time tests as to 
edibility, such as putting a silver spoon 
or coin in with the cooking mushrooms. 
If the silver turns black the mush- 
rooms are poisonous, so they say. This 
does not hold true as the same silver 
blackens with known edible varieties. 
Likewise the advice of friends cannot 
be counted upon. What a friend has 
eaten and liked may upset you. 

From the millions and possibly bil- 
lions of spores scattered by a large 
mushroom, very few find the proper 
conditions for germination and only a 
small percentage survives to propagate 
the species. Those which do survive 
put out a white threadlike mass known 
as mycelium, the beginning of all 
fungus. Mushroom growers call it 
spawn. This mycelium may be found 
spreading in all directions under a 
rotting log or a pile of partly decayed 
leaves. As the mycelial threads travel 
through the organic matter, they ab- 
sorb the food necessary to build a plant 
structure capable of bearing fruit. Tiny 
balls form at various joints along the 
plant and when conditions are right 
these little balls ‘mushroom’ over- 
night. The fruiting body being already 
completely formed in the tiny button, 
as soon as enough moisture is absorbed, 
swells to its final stage and is forced 
above ground. 

Some fungi begin life as parasites, 
and when the hosts upon which they 
feed have died, they complete their 
lives as saprophytes. Others are true 
saprophytes, which grow exclusively 
on dead wood, decaying organic mat- 
ter and animal matter. Fungi may even 
be found growing on mushrooms. The 
tough bracket and other woody fungi 
are slow growing, sometimes living to 
an age of 20 years and forming annual 
rings. Some people believe that knock- 
ing a fungus from trees will get rid of 
the pest, but this is like picking apples 
to kill an apple tree. The mycelium, 
or plant body of the fungus, still carries 
on its destructive work beneath the 
bark. We cannot so easily interrupt 
nature’s cycle. 
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LIFETIME PLANT AND SHRUB MARKERS 


Preferred by professional and amateur growers of 
indoor and outdoor plants and shrubs. Made of durable, 
heavy gauge, molded white plastic. Guaranteed to 
withstand all kinds of weather. Write on them with 
ordinary pencil. Will not come off. Yet can be cleaned 
and re-used (a little scouring powder on a damp cloth). 


Write today for free samples 


. 44%" VERTICAL POT or BORDER STAKE J 100—$1.25 


a 
> 2” x 5’ HORIZONTAL POT or BORDER STAKE 
= 
E 


6’ VERTICAL POT or BORDER STAKE 


. 2 HORIZONTAL TIE on TAG 
. 3’ HORIZONTAL TIE on TAG 


GRO-QUICK ALSO MANUFACTURES—WEED WAND—SEED SOER—LIFETIME PLANT TIES 
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If you love IRIS 


you'll love this 


big, colorful 


Iris Catalog 
and Guidebook 


“Like a Trip to Distant Lands” 


e 
‘Amazed at Variety” 


“The Best Iris Catalog in America!” 


Not just another ‘flower catalog”—this is the new, 
1954 de luxe edition of America’s most authoritative 
and complete Iris Catalog-Guidebook. Bigger and bet- 
ter than ever before, every page is in glorious color. 
Over 700 varieties are described, including dozens of 
new releases of the Iris hybridizers. 

See “Unicorn’’— the world’s first horned Iris. See Iris 
in every rainbow color — rare Iris from all over the 
world. See Iris that bloom in every season — Spring, 
Summer, Fall and even Winter! 

Get more for your money, too! My Secret Variety 
game is fun to play and it will enable you to get lots 
more Iris for every dollar spent. And, when you send 
25¢ for the catalog, you receive a complimentary credit 
certificate worth 50¢ on your first order. Mail the cou- 
pon NOW! 


@ 40 pages—lithographed in full color 

@ Over 700 varieties described 

@ FREE credit certificate worth 50¢ 
Send 25¢ TODAY 


Lloyd Austin’s 

Rainbow Hybridizing Gardens 
Placerville, Calif. Dept. H6 

| enclose 25¢ (coin or stamps). Send me color cata- 
log plus 50¢ credit certificate FREE! 

Print Name 
St. or R. F. D. 
City. State 
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Whatever Your Watering-Need 
your Best Tool is in 


USE-OVER COUPLING FOR PLASTIC HOSE 
NEW DESIGN! Locks, leakproof! Use 
time and again. No tools needed 


Since 1887 


W.D. ALLEN Manufacturing Co. 
CHICAGO 6 + NEW YORK 7 
Also FIRST in FIRE PROTECTION Equipment 


g fast acting 
...ffective 


A 
MERICAN CYANAMID COMPany , 


—4 


¢ At Garden Supply, Drug, 
Hardware and Seed Stores. 





NEW IRIS 


FREE Color Catalog 


Specializing in species and newest creations — 
HEMEROCALUS 


LYON IRIS GARDENS 


7041-3 Woodman Ave. Van Nuys, Calif. 











Peat IMNoss 
Imported — Swedish 


NATURE'S MOST PERFECT SOIL CONDITIONER 
AND MULCH 
Ask for complete price list 
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Colorful Catalog Free 
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WASSENBERG GARDENS 
2 Miles E. on U.S. 30, ‘The Peony City” 
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HE SPRIGHTLY showing of beauty 
which has been unfolding in new 
leaves and flowers during the month 
of May now settles into a steadier, quieter 
tempo as June presents its loveliness — and 


special work to do. 


All-around Care 

Maintenance matters are always with 
us. Cut back edging plants and the low, 
clump-spreaders beginning to straggle in 
the borders and rock garden. A good 
clipping and cleaning out of “all-gone” 
browned sections will develop new vigor 
in arabis, aubrieta, saponaria and the 
many-stemmed taller ones like achillea. 
Don’t fail to cut off lilac seed heads, if 
you want as-heavy-as-possible bloom next 
clean-looking plants in the 
meantime. Thin the buds and flower 
stalks on the perennials you think should 
produce larger blossoms. Stake thoroughly 
and carefully all delphiniums and peonies 
for full garden effect; also any other 
plants needing support winds 
and pelting rains. Remove browning bulb 
foliage, if it comes off easily with a tiny 
‘“tug.’’ Take a moment to mark on label 
or plan that “bulbs are below” so that 
later planting in this bared place won't 
bring you the grief of trowel-slicing the 
unseen occupants. Cultivate beds only 
an inch deep and apply a mulch of 
something like buckwheat hulls, compost, 
leached sawdust or peat for the summer. 
Peat, of course, will crumble easily if 
the bale has been set outside somewhere 


year and 


against 


a while to “‘weather.”’ 


Persistence Pays 

Keep steadily at that spraying and 
dusting program. Remember that stomach 
poisons are for the chewers; that contact 
ones are for the sucking insects whose 
bodies must be covered all over to make 
the dose successful; that fungous troubles 
are not affected at all unless the preventa- 
tive material is on the leaves before a 
rain. Kill European pine shoot moths 
laying eggs in mid-June with a contact 
poison. Rhododendron lacebug will suc- 
cumb to lindane or nicotine sulphate 
(1 % tsp. plus 1 oz. soap per gal. of water). 
Conquer chinch bugs in the lawn with 
5% chlordane (5 lbs per 1000 sq. ft.) 
or DDT (6 lbs per 1000 sq. ft.). Grass 
that is browning from chinch bug attacks 
still stays on its roots, remember. It’s 
the Japanese beetle grubs later which 
sever grass blades, so that the browned- 
leaf part of your lawn can be rolled back. 


Start Perennials and Biennials 

Before the season gets 
wise to start a number of plants for next 
year. Sow perennials in coldframes or 
outside beds with lath shading ready 
for use as the sun climbs high. Delphiniums 
will be needed, also columbines (including 
Mrs. Scott Elliott’s long-spurred ones in 
pastel tints), pyrethrums, gaillardias, lu- 
pines, all kinds of pinks and the primly 
delightful Campanula persicifolia in both 
blue and white. Biennials should begin 
now, too—canterbury bells, foxgloves, 
English daisies, hollyhocks and Siberian 
wallflowers which last, incidentally, will 
need to spend the winter in frames to 
survive for next spring. 


too hot, it’s 


Additional Annuals 

For fresh bloom later in the 
when those started earlier will be getting 
tired, start some more annuals — calen- 
dulas, candytuft, larkspur, clarkia, mig- 
nonette, snapdragons and the annual 
babysbreath which can “fluff up” a 
bedraggled spot so daintily. Those an- 
nuals, already becoming sturdy little 
plants, will benefit by a judicious pinching 
to make them bushier, but by all means 
guard the single-stemmed leaders on lark- 
spurs and others which need their central 
spires for best effect. 


The Edibles 

Set out all vegetable plants by this 
time if you haven't already done so. 
Seed tender varieties, as melons, cucum- 
bers and corn; also succession crops of 
beets, carrots, beans and others wanted 
for their young tenderness, come fall. 


season 


Some Prunings 

Evergreens may be pruned and shaped 
at this time. In most cases, new growth 
will hide the cuts very soon, if they were 
skillfully placed. The larger pines, spruces 
and firs, however, won’t be able to 
cover any cut ends now, as their growth 
is finished for this year. Nevertheless, 
whatever pruning is really necessary will 
encourage the forming of adventitious 
buds that are always helpful in supplying 
bushier twigging another season. Prune 
such shrubs as forsythia and deutzia, 
which have already bloomed. Also, after 
it has finished flowering, tackle the wis- 
teria. Take off all the side shoots and the 
long, new growth to within two “eyes” 
or buds from their starting point. Repeat 
pruning in July and August for a reward- 
ing show of bloom next spring. 
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Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
Dahlias to Grow and Show 


Danias FOR Every GARDEN. By Marian 

c.. WW alker. N. =e Barrow B. $2.95. 

There is little about the choice, cultiva- 
tion and showing of dahlias which Mrs. 
Walker has not packed into this 128-page 
book. The amateur will learn how to 
select the kinds best suited to his location, 
how to prepare the ground for them and 
how to feed, prune, and stake them. The 
housewife will be told how to make the 
best use of dahlias as cut flowers, and show- 
minded persons will find a complete exhi- 
bition program. 


For Flower Show Planners 
Tue FLower SHow Guipe. By Anne Werts- 
ner Wood. N. 1., Barrows. $3.00. 

The jacket states that this book contains 
complete directions for exhibiting, staging 
and judging flowers. After scanning the 
207 pages within the red covers one must 
accept this statement as fully justified. 
There seems to be nothing which Mrs. 
Wood has omitted, no question which she 
has not answered. Particularly valuable 
are the sections given over to the point 
scales of the various plant societies, for this 
information is indispensable when “mixed” 
shows are being judged. The chapter on 
making a schedule is equally important. 
Indeed, any group planning a flower show 
of any kind will prevent lost time, lost mo- 
tion and many mistakes by first reading 
this book. 


Romance in the Record 
History OF THE Rose. Fy Koy E. Shepherd. 

Nv. ., Macmillan. $1.75. 

This is an important book, reflecting a 
vast amount of research over many years 
by one of the country’s most capable rosar- 
ians. In its 264 pages, Mr. Shepherd has 
summarized, it would seem, all that ever 
has been learned about the history and 
development of the rose since its first 
recorded mention in various parts of the 
world. As far back as the 16th century 
B.C., roses were painted on the Cretan 
frescoes, but there is evidence that they 
were found on the American continent at 
a still earlier date. Much of the book is 
botanical in its nature and accordingly of 
greater interest to the student than to the 
average gardener. Yet, many chapters 
have a very general appeal. Not a few 
garden makers have wondered how the 
floribundas originated. Mr. Shepherd gives 
much of the credit to a Denmark grower, 
D. T. Poulsen of Copenhagen. Many of 
the roses in the South have come, it ap- 
pears, from a plant of Rosa bracteata from 
China planted by Thomas Jefferson. 
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GIVE NATURE A BOOST 
WITH THE ACP “TONES” 


To stimulate the 

) natural tendency 

an for roots to form 

on slips and cuttings, you need Rootone. 

You get faster rooting, heavier root sys- 

tems. Fewer cuttings die from disease. 

Newly added fungicide controls damp- 

ing-off and other soil-borne diseases. 

Treat grass seed with Rootone for a 

quicker, heavier stand, a thicker, more 
drought-resistant turf the first season. 


ROOTONE® 
WITH FUNGICIDE 


Ya-oz. packet 25¢ 2-oz. jar $1 


\ > 
v4 & To reduce wilt and 


o~.~ loss when trans- 
a 


planting, use 
Transplantone. It helps plants grow new 
roots and reduces loss of water. Plant 
Starts growing again in a much shorter 
time. Indispensable in the garden for 
transplanting annuals, perennials, even 
shrubs. This hormone-vitamin combina- 
tion will give your transplants a better 
chance to grow into big, healthy plants. 


TRANSPLANTONE® 
THE HORMONE-VITAMIN STARTER 


Ya-oz. packet 25c¢ 3-oz. canister $1 





FRUITONE® 
THE HORMONE SPRAY 


Use on tomatoes for an earlier crop of 
bigger and more abundant fruit. Spray 
blossoms once a week for the first four 
weeks after blooming starts. Gives a bet- 
ter set of pods on beans (lima, string or 
soy) when sprayed on blossoms, espe- 
cially in cool, wet weather. This year 
have the vegetables you like in plenty. 


2/5-oz. packet 25¢ 


Chemicals 
ACP 


2-oz. canister $1 


Weedone® « 
ACP Soil Conditioner - 


SEEDTONE 
THE SEED PROTECTANT 


Recommended for both vegetable and 
flower seeds. Increases stands and yields 
by reducing seed decay, damping-off, 
seedling blights. Safe to handle, will not 
irritate skin. Guards against fungus 
diseases of seeds. Especially effective in 
early spring plantings. Just dust right on 
seeds, then plant. 


Yo-oz. packet 25¢ 3-oz. canister $1 





At your garden-supply store 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY, AMBLER, PA. - NILES, CALIF. 


Weedone Crab Grass Killer « 
Gro-Stuf « 


Weedust® + ACP Fruit Tree Spray 
ACP Rose & Floral Dust + Trimtone 





$3.00 a Copy Postpaid 
VY ORDER TODAY FROM YV 
Horticutture’s Book Dept. 
Please send me...... 
Name..... 
Street... 


City 





NEW BOOK for GARDENERS 


Published by The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Winter-Hardy Azaleas and Rhododendrons 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
. copies of Winter-Hardy Azaleas and Rhododendrons 


BY CLEMENT GRAY BOWERS 
Illustrated with 17 Halftones 


H™ is a little book devoted to those types 
of hardy azaleas and rhododendrons that 
can be expected to do well in the northeastern 
section of our country. Dr. Bowers has written 
it especially for amateur gardeners who are 
eager to know more about this spectacular group 


of flowering shrubs. 


In nine lively chapters, the author gives his read- 
ers a graphic presentation of the various winter- 
hardy species — their uses, soil requirements 
and general needs. He gives special attention to 
the most desirable places to plant specimens 
and to the control of insects and diseases, while 
his advice on collecting the most desirable form 
is particularly helpful. The list of species, hybrid 
groups and clones add immensely to the value 
of this practical little volume which is written 
in a most pleasant fashion. 

]} Money Order 


Enclosed is (1) Check 


$3.00 postpaid 


Zone Sate 











( 
‘ SAVE ROSES! > 


BOSTWICK PUSH-BUTTON 


Protect your Treasured Blossoms 
The Quick, Safe, Sure Way to KILL... 


JAPANESE BEETLES 
LEAF HOPPERS APHIDS 
THRIPS SPIDER MITES 
and other plant destroying bugs 
E ical! Jumbo-size can, only $1.69 
at leading stores or order direct. 





BOSTWICK LABORATORIES, BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 


CONNECT YOUR GARDEN OR 
LAUNDRY HOSE IN 


ONE SECOND 


With the new Snap-tite 


< 
< 
‘ 
4 
$ 


coupling, made of solid 
brass, you merely pull the 
sleeve back and slip the 
hese coupling on—no 
more screwing rusty con 
nections, skinned fingers 
and wasted time. Full 
swivel and non-leaking 
\ttaches to your present 
faucet and then just snaps 


on or off 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
Complete coupling $1.95 


Sent postpaid; no C. O. D.'s please 


HATCH AND TREAT 


P. O. BOX 232 UNION CITY, PA. 





solves practically all your 
garden insect problems. 


Kills flies, too — 
even DDT-resistant strains 


Look for MALATHION on the label! 
of well-known products at your 
Garden Supply Store. 
Also known ot MALATHON 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


New York 20, N.Y. 


Plant Buyers GUIDE 
$7.50 By EDWIN F. STEFFEK 


HORTICULTURE Book Department 
HORTICULTURAL HALI 


300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Rose Breeders 
From page 270 


Taffeta, a multicolored hybrid tea 


will be non-fading in areas of high heat 
and light intensities, such as Southern 
California. In floribundas, I hope to at- 
tain more compact habit with 
more fragrant flowers borne in large sprays 
or clusters, having petals that drop cleanly 


growth 


when colors begin to fade.” 

Robert Lindquist’s Lillibet (a 1954 
A.A.R.S. selection) is best described as a 
fragrant, rose to dawn-pink floribunda, 
amazingly floriferous and having glossy 
disease-resistant foliage. His extensive pro- 
gram at the Howard Rose Company of 
Hemet, California, has among its objec- 
tives: (1) lower growing floribundas better 
adapted for mass bedding and border use; 
(2) colors fading less rapidly in sunny, 
western climates; (3) more symmetrical 
plant habit and improved foliage, having 
greater disease resistance. 

Another young but well-trained hybrid- 
izer working for Peterson & Deering at 
Scapoosa near Portland, Oregon, is Gordon 
Von Abrams. Interested in both floribundas 
and hybrid teas, he “rather resents the loss 
of distinction between floribundas and 
hybrid tea types.” We may, therefore, 
expect from him varieties which are more 
like the older polyanthas as regards flower 
size and arrangement, but having more 
disease-resistant foliage, stability of color 
and, indeed, new color combinations. He 
is also breeding for hybrid teas which are 
more ‘“‘weather-res having 
plant durability under adverse weather 
conditions (other than low temperatures) 
and primarily adapted to the Pacific 
Northwest. Here varieties with less than 
25 petals are able to express themselves 
most exquisitely due to cooler climate and, 
in fact, perform better than varieties with 


stant,” i.e., 


many more petals. 

Dr. J. H. Nicolas developed an extensive 
hybridization program for the Jackson & 
Perkins Company, Newark, New York. 
His variety Eclipse is justly famous for its 
long, urn-shaped, deep-yellow bud, and 
his clear yellow, hardy climber King Midas 
is still hard to beat in the cold northeastern 
areas. 

Gene Boerner, his successor, is the origi- 


nator of the famous Pinocchio line of 


floribundas and the two lovely A.A.R.S. 
winners Fashion and Vogue, both germi- 
nating from a single hip obtained by cross- 
pollinating Kordes’ Pinocchio with Crimson 
Glory. From hybrids of Red Radiance x 
Fashion, he selected the 1953 A.A.R.S. 
winner Ma Perkins. This vigorous, fragrant 
salmon-shell-pink, along with the coral- 
peach Fashion and cherry-coral Vogue, 
makes a triumvirate which will long be the 
standard of excellence in floribundas. 
Boerner also used the hardy yellow 
climber Doubloons to create Goldilocks, a 
glossy-leaved, compact-growing floribunda, 
easily the best deep yellow so far intro- 


Rose Hugalba, developed by Louis Vas- 


seur, Milton, Mass., was never introduced 


duced. Intercrossing of low-growing flori- 
bundas has resulted in the glossy-leaved 
Pigmy Gold and vivid Pigmy Red, grow- 
ing only eight to twelve inches high and 
splendid for borders, edgings and boxes. 

Perhaps his best hybrid teas are the dark 
red New Yorker and the vivid, deep yellow 
Golden Masterpiece, the latter derived 
from a cross of Mandalay with Golden 
Scepter. His upright Katherine T. Marshall 
(A.A.R.S. 1944) has an exquisitely-shaped 
bud, opening to a lovely, deep rose-pink 
flushed with traces of yellow. 

Recently, the Jackson & Perkins hybrid- 
izing work has been greatly expanded on 
the West Coast at Pleasanton, California, 
under the direction of Dennison Morey, an 
unusually well-trained and energetic young 
hybridizer. Morey’s main interest is the 
development of greenhouse varieties, but 
he is also working toward better hybrid 
teas and floribundas. 

The greatly inbred European varieties, 
such as the Pernetianas, derived from 
Soleil d’Or, Pernet’s famous hybrid of 
Antoine Ducher x Persian Yellow, and 
most red roses were too weak for average 
garden use. Accordingly, my first objective 
when I began work at Armstrong Nurseries 
in 1935 was to develop hybrid vigor by 
intercrossing the best varieties of the yellow 
and red rose lines. Toward this end I made 
an extensive series of crosses, such as Harry 
Kirk x Miss C. E. Van Rossem, Sister 
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Therese x Night and Sister Therese x 
Crimson Glory. 

The only vigorous hybrids of commer- 
cial promise were from Sister Therese x 
Crimson Glory. One of these, Sierra Glow, 
introduced in 1942, has proven especially 
well adapted to the southern states. The 
best hybrid resulting from this cross, how- 
ever, is Charlotte Armstrong, introduced 
in 1940. In it, fortunately, is combined the 
long urn-shaped bud and clasping sepals 
of Sister Therese, with the high-centered, 
opening-flower quality of Crimson Glory, 
in a vivid spectrum-red to cerise colored 
flower. The bush is remarkably vigorous 
and winter hardy. 

Most important, however, is that Char- 
lotte Armstrong, because of such heritable 
factors as yellow, deep rec, long bud and 
disease-resistance, has proven to be a very 
productive parent of other successful vari- 
eties. Thus, my 1945 A.A.R.S. winner 
Mirandy, a cross of Charlotte Armstrong x 
Night, when backcrossed to Charlotte 
Armstrong resulted in the 1953 A.A.R.S. 
winner Chrysler Imperial. 


In 1937, I crossed the mildew-resistant, 
glossy-leaved single yellow R. wichuraiana 
hybrid, Capt. George C. Thomas to Sister 
Therese and Crimson Glory. Three ever- 
blooming pillar roses so far introduced as a 
result of this program are the deep yellow 
High Noon, Descanso, a_ high-centered, 
begonia-rose to deep rose-pink variety, and 
Sunny June, having slightly fragrant, 
large, deep canary-yellow single flowers, 
produced in large clusters. Work with this 
line is being continued, with the hope that 
the best qualities of the Charlotte Arm- 
strong line may be combined with the 
lovely foliage and disease-resistance of 
Capt. Thomas in typical hybrid teas. 

A third line of development has been the 
crossing of Charlotte Armstrong with the 
vivid scarlet Floradora, derived from the 
disease-resistant R. multibracteata. A number 
of most vigorous and rugged hybrids com- 
bining much of the floriferousness of flori- 
bundas with a good deal of the hybrid tea 
elegance of bud and open flower form have 
resulted. Thus, the recently introduced 

See page 286 


Fashion, a lively, coral-peach floribunda worth growing 
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Need 
Outdoor 
Furniture? 


KENNEBEC CHAIR 
F.0.B. Walpole, Mass. 


How would you like some good- 
looking, really comfortable outdoor 
chairs, settees and tables? The kind 
that you can leave right outdoors all 
the time. Walpole Peeled Cedar Out- 
door Furniture is just that. We've been 
making it out here in the country for 
a good many years. 

Before you buy any outdoor furni- 
ture you ought to find out more about 
what we make. We sell it direct to you 
instead of through stores so it costs 
you less. Hundreds of people just like 
yourself have bought and enjoyed 
this furniture for years. 

Come out to our shop if you can and see 
and try the full line of 30 pieces, or write 
or phone Walpole 70 or 830 for free cat- 
alog showing our complete line. 


Woodworkers, Inc. 


CEDAR FENCES - GARDEN FURNITURE 
TOOL HOUSES 


767 East St. (Rte. 27) Walpole, Mass., and 395 
Shaker Rd., East Longmeadow, Mass. On Cape 
Cod—Rte. 28,1. Davis Sales Agency, W. Falmouth 


“Make Top-Soil Out of Sub-Soil” 





Transform humus-poor soil into fertile lawn or 
garden soil. Just work in HYPER-HUMUS, 
The Organic Soil Improver. 

Write for Top-Soil Bulletin 





* COMPANY * 80x 24, NEWTON, 


J. 





Plant Buyers 


GUIDE 


By EDWIN F. STEFFEK 
Serious gardeners should not be S 50 
without this excellent guide that 7: 
liste 441 sources c 
shrubs. trees, pere i POSTPAID 
and bulbs. It is the o rat 
and complete book of its kind in print. If you 
want to know where to find it, the Guipe will 
tell you where it can be purchased. Why not 
order your copy today? 


HORTICULTURE 
Book Department 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 


300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 

















Gardeners 
you know: 


rn, 


Oo. Naturel 


©. doesn't believe in feeding 
plant foods. Just push a few 
seeds in the ground and let nature 
take its course, that’s O.'s theory. 
‘Course he does help things along 
with a few tons of black dirt now 
and then. Slightly irritating to O. 
is the fact that his wife's half of 
the garden, fed Vigoro* regular- 
ly, is doing much better than his! 


O. might have a good case—if 
nature provided us with perfect 
growing soils. 

But few soils are perfect. Most 
of our garden soils consist of sub- 
soils, imported top soil of un- 
known quality, or sandy soils 
which nature never did endow 
with ample plant food. 

That's the beauty of Vigoro. 
For regardless of what kind of 
soil you have, or import, Vigoro 
can make it rich in all nutrients 
needed for the very best grass 
and other plant growth and de- 
velopment. And economically. 

That’s why Vigoro is the best 
known and most popular plant 
food among all types of gar- 
deners, amateur and expert alike. 
Why not try it yourself. . . either 
regular Vigoro or the new water 
soluble Instant Vigoro. 





Regular 
VIGORO 


* 
Instant 
ViIGORO 








out this time of year, annual 
meetings are in the air, and new 
slates of officers and committee chair- 
man are taking over. Are you, by any 
chance, one of them? If this is your 
first experience in office, you may have 
had moments of wondering why you 
allowed yourself to get involved, and 
how you can keep up the standard set 
by your predecessors. 

The true story is rather different. 
A stimulating and rewarding experi- 
ence has been offered you, and you can 
certainly give your club the leadership 

Remember that the Nom- 
Committee would not have 
the welfare of the club and 


it needs. 
inating 
risked 


their own reputation in the hands of 


an obvious incompetent. 

Help is available to you in various 
ways. All the state garden club federa- 
tions exist for the purpose of helping 
clubs of their areas. Several of them 
publish little magazines for their mem- 


Garden Club Organization 


Coombs, Sarah V. Horticultural Programs 
and Horticultural Work. 

Cushing, Luther S. Cushing’s Manual of 
Parliamentary Practice. 

Fisher, Mrs. Edith R. The Garden Club 
Manual. 

Hegarty, Edward J. How To Run a Meet- 
ing. 

Huttenlocher, 
Handbook. 

Jones, Mrs. Frank E. Garden Club Pro- 
grams. 

Robert, Henry M. Robert’s Rules of Order. 

Spellar, Mrs. Florence C. Garden Clubs, 
Their Activities and Organization. 


Fae. The Garden Club 


Flower Show Organization 


American Orchid Society. Handbook on 
Judging and Exhibition. 

Cutler, Katherine N. Junior Flower Ar- 
ranging. 


How To Run A Garden Club 


bers, and they hold meetings and con- 
ferences, and often will send repre- 
sentatives to you on your invitation. 
The ‘“‘National Gardener,”’ published 
by the National Council of State Gar- 
den Clubs, should be available to 
every club, and should be read faith- 
fully. Several of the national and re- 
gional garden magazines include regu- 
lar columns or occasional articles on 
club problems. 

There is a slowly growing list of 
books, too. Some of them will probably 
be in your public library. All those 
listed below are available in the library 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety and may be borrowed by any 
member of the Society, wherever he or 
she may live. A postal card, addressed 
to the Librarian, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts, is the only 
formality. These books are full of 
tested ideas for programs. 

— Dororny S. MAnks 


Fisher, Mrs. Adele S. Flower Shows and 
How To Stage Them. 

Hillsborough Garden Club, Hillsborough, 
California. Scoring Systems for Flowers 
and Gardens. 

Marshall, Virginia S. Flower Arranging 
for Juniors. 

National Council of State Garden Clubs. 
A Handbook of Flower Show Judging. 

National Council of State Garden Clubs. 
The Handbook for Flower Shows; Stag- 
ing, Exhibiting, Judging. Edited by 
Esther C. Grayson. 

National Council of State Garden Clubs. 
Judging the Amateur Flower Show. 

Ries, Victor H. Flower Shows; Their Or- 
ganization, Management, and Judging. 

Staten, Hi W. Farm Crops; Judging, Identi- 
fication and Grading. 

Wilson, Harold K. Identification and 
Judging; Crops, Weeds, Diseases. 

Wood, Anne W. Flower Show Hand- 
book; Complete Directions for Exhibit- 
ing, Staging, Judging. 





Rose Breeders 

From page 283 

Dean Collins is a most glowing rose-opal, 
and the variety actually is at its best in the 
hottest of weather most varieties 
tend to droop. The most distinguished 
hybrid of this new class which has been 
called grandiflora is the recent All America 
Selection, Queen Elizabeth. 

My own work at Armstrong Nurseries. 
discontinued in 1940, has been most effec- 
tively and successfully carried on by Mr. 
Herbert Swim. He has greatly expanded 
the Charlotte Armstrong line and, by a 
wide range of crosses, brought out the 


when 


best factorial combinations available from 
this parentage. His most outstanding crea- 
tion in his own opinion and that of many 
others is the variety First Love, a cross of 
Charlotte Armstrong x Show Girl. The 
bud is long-pointed, of an attractive 
delicate shade of rose-pink, and the 
flowers, produced abundantly on single 
stems, are long-lasting when cut. The plant 
gathers strength as it continues to grow in 
the garden, so that it becomes fully as 
rugged as Charlotte Armstrong, Ville de 
Paris and Radiance. 

Perhaps in public estimation, his 1950 
A.A.R.S. winner Sutter’s Gold (Charlotte 
Armstrong x Signora hybrid) would get 
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the highest score. As the name implies, the 
large, streamlined bud is orange with 
Indian-red, and opens to a very high- 
centered, golden-orange flower having a 
strong tea fragrance. In the cold north- 
eastern area, his rose-opal to rose-red 
Tallyho has proven very popular because 
of its winter hardiness. Other famous 
Charlotte Armstrong derivatives of his 
are the apricot-pink Helen Traubel 
(A.A.R.S. 1952), the orange flamed Mo- 
have (A.A.R.S. °53), the bicolored Forty- 
niner (A.A.R.S.°49) and the deep buttercup 
vellow Buccaneer, which is so vigorous it 
almost becomes pillar-like in proportion. 

The actual statistics from a western con- 
tract grower clearly show the trend. Only 
57 of the 123 varieties are from European 
hybridizers, and 10 of these are from Fran- 
cis Meilland and eight from Samuel 
McGredy & Son. Again, as regards total 
number of roses grown, 58% or 189,335 
bushes:may be credited to varieties devel- 
oped by American hybridizers as compared 
with 42% or 141,512 bushes of European 
varieties. It may be confidently expected 
that the contributions and 
American rose breeders will be even 
greater than in the past. 

Certainly American gardeners may be 
certain that roses introduced by American 
hybridizers will at least have one virtue, 
namely, they will be abundantly vigorous. 


Birthday Events 

lo commemorate its 120th Anniversary 
this year, the Berkshire Garden Center at 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, will feature 
seasonal flower arrangements in the As- 
sembly Room from June through Septem- 
ber. In the garden, roses and peonies will 
be at their peak in June, delphiniums in 
July, annuals and chrysanthemums during 
September. A birthday party for members 
and friends of the Center will be held on 
August 28. The public is invited to visit 
the Center and its garden at any time. 


Bulkley Medal Awards 

The Bulkley Medal of the Garden Club 
of America, presented annually to a mem- 
ber, non-member or organization for an 
exhibit of outstanding merit and education 
value, was awarded to the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society on the occasion of 
its 125th Anniversary Spring Flower Show. 
Cited were the plan of Harold D. Steven- 
son, which integrated the theme “Our 
New England Heritage” in Grand Hall, 
the Arnold Arboretum’s exhibit of Japa- 
nese dwarf trees, the Robert G. Stone 
collection of acacias, the John S. Ames 
collection of azaleas, Alexander I. Heim- 
lich’s rock garden, F. I. Carter’s cactus 
garden and the conservation exhibit of 
the Mass. Department of Conservation. 

Other Bulkley Medal awards this year 
went to the Men’s Garden Club of New 
York City for its exhibit at the Interna- 
tional Flower Show and to the Greater 
Philadelphia Orchid Society for its display 
at the Philadelphia Flower Show. 
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Now! You can use the 
same insect control methods 


Professional 

growers have 

used Ethylene 
Dibromide for years for in- 
the-soil pest control—to rid 
soil of borers, nematodes, 
ants, wire-worms and beetle 
larvae (and even moles) 
which weaken plants, and cut 
bloom and fruit by preying 
on roots. But never before 


ACTUAL SIZE 

OF CAPSULE 
has this substance been avail- 
able in a form that’s prac 
tical for home garden use 
Now, with Fumi-Soil Cap- 
sules, which contain PURE 
Ethylene Dibromide, you 
need only poke a hole and 
drop a capsule. 


Capsulated Chemicals, Inc., Dept. H-3 
2109 Book Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. 


Enclosed is $. 


Just poke a hole 
— Drop a capsule 


(1) 24—$1.00 


Please send me Fumi-Soil Capsules by prepaid mail. (No COD’s) 
[] 100—$2.75 {_] 200—$4.50 


If not yet available at your gar 
den supply dealer, use coupon. 





impact of 


Name Address 


Sold on money-back guarantee. 





City Zone 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 


Really reliable. Millions 
in satisfactory use. Beau- 
tiful gray-green color 
blends with garden picture. 

Five Style for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show Gar- 
den also Tie-on and Pot 
Labels. 


HOWARD HAMMITT 


13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. 
DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 








The new Orlyt Aluminum Greenhouse that is so 


inexpensive and simple to own and operate 





TUL 


NOVELTY DAFFODILS 


Ask for your copy of our new illustrated 
catalogue featuring the best imported 
and domestic varieties in Oregon grown 
bulbs. Ours is, we think, one of the most 
complete and instructive Daffodil cata- 
logues published. Plant some of the 
newer varieties this fall for next spring’s 


bloom. 
GRANT E. MITSCH 


“Daffodil Haven” CANBY, OREGON 








ALUMINUM 


GREENHOUSE 


Beautiful and bright for a lifetime 
of carefree gardening. A pride to 
own... . Simple to operate. Never 
needs paint — it’s maintenance- 
free — No parts to give out or 
wear out. Made of aluminum, 
alloyed for greatest strength and 
resistance to corrosion. The per- 
fect ‘“‘forever metal’’ for green- 
house construction. 


Like all our Orlyts, it’s function- 
ally right. Extra light. Automatic 
ventilation and heat to suit any 
crop or climate. The greatest pro- 
ducer of flowers and vegetables 
ever, and one of the least expen- 
sive. Send for Free Catalog No. 
70JN. 


evincron.s y [Ord & Burnham ves evaives. 


Canodian Sales Office St Catharines, Ont 





MONE [YEA TFUL 
ROSES 


ond other flowers 
with 


POMO-GREEN dust or spray 


Don’t let insects and diseases mar the 
beauty of your garden. Just dust or 
spray your roses, other flowers and orna- 
mentals with new Pomo-Green. It quickly 
goes to work on the dreaded black spot, 
well known torose growers—also mildew, 
rose chafer, aphids and other chewing and 
sucking insects. This better insecticide- 
fungicide combination is leaf-green in 
color so leaves no unsightly residue. Eco- 
nomical to buy, easy to use. Get at deal- 
ers in 1 lb. sifter top cans or 4 lb. bags. 


REE 


Get this DUST AND SPRAY GUIDE 


A reference folder every 
home gardener should have. 
Ask your dealer for a free 
copy or write us. 


Niagara 
FARM AND GARDEN 


Insecticides and Fungicides 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation 
Dept. £3, Middleport, N.Y 





Clips the Weeds Your Mower 
Misses TEN times faster 
than hand sickle or whip. Can 
I replace your heavy mower dur- 
Write ing hot months runs easier. 


GSES Auto Sickle Co., 28 Pleasant St., 
So. Natick, Mass. 


Rare Hardy 
Rock Plants 


Hardy, perennial plants for rock gar- 
dens or borders, many potted for sum- 
mer moving. Visitors welcome. Catalog 
with road map. Dept. B. 


PEARCE SEED CO. “SerSteer 
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FOLDER 
FREE 














The Flower Clock 


by Estelle Graves, La Grange, IIl. 


M*s* items about the opening and the 
closing of flowers were recorded by 
the early scientists, but the Swedish bota- 
nist, Carl Linnaeus, was the first to arrange 
the flowers as a clock. Nils Linnaeus, father 
of Carl, was pastor of a church in a small 
village in South Sweden. He was interested 
in plants of all kinds, and spent his hours of 
leisure working in his garden. Carl was 
born in the month of May, 1707, and dur- 
ing the Summer months his mother often 
sat with him among the flowers. When he 
was old enough to run about, he was the 
constant companion of his father. The 
colorful blossoms were his playthings. 
Stories that taught him the names and 
gave him information about these beautiful 
toys were more fascinating to him than 
fairy tales. 

The people of the community admired 
their minister's fine garden. Occasionally 
they asked him to talk to them about 
botany. When Carl was four years old, his 
father allowed him to attend one of his lec- 
tures. He listened with close attention as 
familiar plants and their habits were 
described, and a strong desire to learn more 
about them was aroused in the child. 

A plot of ground was given to Carl on 
his eighth birthday. Immediately, he be- 
gan to develop it according to his own 
ideas. Young Linnaeus was tutored by his 
father until he was old enough to be sent 
away from home to be educated as a 
clergyman. But he neglected his classes, 
and spent his time wandering through the 
fields and woods. His father decided to 
take his son out of school. One of the pro- 
fessors, however, who recognized the boy’s 
interest in science, advised him to study 
medicine, and offered to help him. Nils 
Linnaeus approved of the idea. Carl made 
rapid progress in his new studies, and 
eventually received his degree. Neverthe- 
less his career as a physician was secondary 
to his work in botanical research. 

Carl Linnaeus married and had several 
their amusement and in- 


children. For 


struction, in 1748, he wrote the Dial of 
Flowers. A copy of the “‘Dial” may be found 
in Planzenleben, a book written by Anton 
Kerner von Marilaun, and published in 
Leipzig in 1913. Mrs. Florence Caddy 
translated a part of it and used it in her 
story, Through the Fields with Linnaeus. 

Andrew Marvell, born 1620, probably 
was the first to formulate the idea of a 
botanical clock in his composition The 
Garden. In Notes and Queries published in 
London in 1864, the following passage 
from the poem was quoted: 

“How well the skillful gardener drew 

Of flowers and herbs this dial new! 

Where from above, the milder sun 

Does through a fragrant zodiac run. 

And, as he works, the industrious bee 

Computes it as well as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome 

hours 

Be reckoned but with herbs and flowers?” 

Inspired by Andrew Marvell’s verse, 
Felicia Hemans wrote a Dial of Flowers, 
from which Mrs. Caddy quoted: 

‘“*Twas a lovely thought to mark the 

hours, 

As they floated in light away, 

By the opening and folding of flowers, 

That laugh to the summer day. 

Thus had each moment its own rich hue, 

And its graceful cup and bell, 

In whose closed vase might sleep the 

dew, 

Like a pearl in an ocean-shell.” 

Charlotte Smith composed Flora’s Hora- 
logue, a copy of which appears in Chamber’s 
Book of Days, by T. J. Buckton. A chart of 
the common flowers, with the hours when 
they open and close, has been preserved in 
Notes and Queries, compiled by Loudon. 

In his School and Field Botany Asa Gray 
has valuable notes about the character- 
istics of flowers. Many authors have in- 
cluded in their writings various facts about 
the actions of flowers; but Linnaeus, 
Loudon, Gray, and Caddy are the best 
authors to consult for flower dial details. 





Mexican Fan Palms 


TRANGERS coming to Pasadena, Cali- 

fornia, for the first time are fascinated 
by rows of tall, slender palms which line 
the streets in the older of the 
city, their crowns of glittering, fan-like 
leaves tower buildings and stand 
out in relief against the sky-line. This 
palm is Washingtonia gracilis, commonly 
called the Mexican fan palm. It was little 
thought in the 1900°s, when. six 
thousand or more of these then 
only a few feet tall, were set out in narrow 
parkings, that in 50 years they were to 
become one of the major problems of the 


sections 


over 


early 
trees, 


city’s Street Department. As they grow, 
their lower leaves die and hang down- 
ward, forming a natural thatch from 
summit to base. There is distinct beauty 
in these tall, thatch-covered palms, espe- 
cially at sunset when they glow with a 
red, reflected light or, again, they form 
shafts of pure gold against the dark back- 
ground of the mountains. 

It is during our occasional windstorms 
that the trees become a problem; then 
the dry leaves, close to their green sum- 
mits, become loosened by the wind and 
whirl down, becoming entangled in the 
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telephone wires and littering the streets 
until they are almost impassable. It is 
then that they must be hauled away. 

In order to prevent the hazard and 
problem of their flying leaves, these palms 
are now undergoing the process of being 
“‘skinned”’; that is, all the dry leaves are 
being removed down to the smooth boles 
of the trees. To those who have loved the 
trees with their natural, protective thatch 
this process is very painful but we are 
grateful that they are allowed to remain, 
and there is something thrilling in driving 
for miles between the rows of their bare, 
slender columns, seventy feet in height, 
holding aloft their flashing green crowns. 
Neither “skinning” nor even burning 
quenches the core of life in these palms 
and each summer, no matter what hard- 
ship they may have undergone, long 
panicles of a myriad of small, white flowers 
emerge from the midst of the leaves at 
their summits, followed in winter by small, 
berry-like fruits. 


I cannot leave the subject of Washing- 
tonia gracilis, whose early entry into Cali- 
fornia from Mexico has never been quite 
satisfactorily explained, without mention- 
ing its close relative, California’s own 
native palm, Washingtonia filifera, Cali- 
fernia fan palm, indigenous to Palm Can- 


GOOD NEWS FOR GARDENERS 


yon near Palm Springs and to other can- | 


yons opening out into the Colorado Des- 
ert. These palms are distinguished from 
the W. gracilis by more robust trunks, a 


slower growth and by many filaments or | 
threads along the margins of their fan- | 


like leaves. It was to this palm that the 
name, washingtonia, was given after its 
discovery by Major Emery and his scout- 
ing party in 1846. When one thinks of 
the many trees that might have been 
named for our country’s first President, 
it seems strange that this unique tree so 
far away from Mount Vernon and of 
which he never could have heard should 
have had the honor of his name. 

M. C. Saunpers, Pasadena, Calif. 





Clarifying An Issue — What Is Cedar? 


OTH EDITIONS of Standardized Plant Names 
B restricted the English plant name “‘ce- 
dar” to the genus Cedrus, and allogeneric 
names, such as incense-cedar, red-cedar, 
white-cedar, and yellow-cedar, were com- 
pounded. This treatment has been followed 
in the U. S. Forest Service Check List, as 
well as in the Style Manual of the Government 
Printing Office. This practice, however, 
meets with opposition in some quarters and 
particularly from those who feel that juni- 
pers (Juniperus species) are as much en- 
titled to the name ‘“‘cedar,” as are species 
of Cedrus, and perhaps more so. 

An eminent American author, who is 
also a scholar and a trained botanist, re- 
cently remarked: ‘“The three members of 
the genus Cedrus must have been largely 
unknown to our ancestors and have never 
borne the English name of cedar until 
recently. Therefore the Cedrus species have 
just about the last claim to the name of 
cedar and Juniperus has the first claim.” 

As the late Gov. Alfred Emanuel Smith 
said: ‘‘Let’s look at the record!” There is 
universal agreement that the English word 
cedar is related to and perhaps derived 
from the old Greek word xeéédpos. In 
Liddell & Scott’s standard lexicon of classi- 
cal Greek, xedpos is defined as “the cedar- 
tree, the wood of which was burnt for per- 
fume .. . or used to scent ointment.” 
Passages are cited from Herodotus and 
Schneider, the latter to the effect that 
Theophrastus used xedpos both for the 
cedar of Lebanon and also for Juniperus 
oxycedrus which latter, it is added, is still 
called xedpos in Greece. 

Again, I think, all scholars will agree 
that the Murray (Oxford) dictionary is the 
standard lexicon of our language from the 
historical and philological standpoints. In 
that dictionary the first two definitions of 
cedar (of which such variants as ceder, 
cedir, cedre, cedur, cedyr, and so forth are 
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listed) are exclusively cedar of Lebanon or 

its wood. “Cedar” for Juniperus is largely | 
an Americanism; the British use ‘“‘juni- | 
or “savin” or perhaps (especially | 


per 
in Norman times) some derivative of 
“geneva” for Juniperus. Shakespeare fre- 
quently uses ‘“‘cedar,” and the context 
clearly shows he always had the Biblical 
cedar of Lebanon in mind. For instance, 
he says, ‘“‘we are shrubs, not cedars” or he 
uses the adjective “‘lofty,” etc. Now, the 
little prickly juniper of the Mediterranean 


...helps you get professional results 


@ Repairs old lawns 

@ Makes new lawns 

@ Builds soil humus 

@ Makes compost 

@ Weeds and feeds asparagus 


Available in 10, 25 and 50-pound 


bags. Ask for free leaflet. 
? . 
AMERICAA Cyanamid COMPANY 
New York 20, N.Y 


Pie is known by the 


(Juniperus oxycedrus) is usually a shrub — | 


never more than a little tree; it is never 
“lofty.” I do not have access to a copy 
of Wycliffe’s Bible, but I am confident that 
cedar occurs in it. 


The earliest reference to “cedar” cited in | 
the Murray (Oxford) dictionary is dated | 


about 1000 a.p. and is a quotation from 
Psalms 29: 5 — ‘Se God brycé pa hean 
ceder on Libano” (in the King James 
version, “‘the Lord breaketh the cedars of 


Lebanon’’); of course that is more Anglo- | 


Saxon than English, but it is from “our | 


ancestors” and, if they read their Bibles 


(as many of them did) they knew about | 


cedars of Lebanon even though, unless they 


were palmers or crusaders, they may never | 
have seen one. Just one more quotation | 


from the Murray dictionary; it is dated 
1300 a.p. and reads: ‘‘pe cedres of Yban 
Whilk he planted with his hand” (in the 
King James translation of Psalms 104: 16 
— “the cedars of Lebanon which he hath 
planted”’). 


I think the above will convince any | 


fair-minded person that the editors of 
Standardized Plant Names and the mem- 
bers of the Tree and Range Plant Name 
Committee of the U. S. Forest Service have 
been fully justified in restricting “cedar,” 
without compounding, to the genus Cedrus. 

— Witu1am A. Dayton 


Black Magic 
Planter Mix 
makes house 
plants thrive be- 
cause its 8 tested 
es pro- 
vide everything that plants need for lux- 
urious growth. Black Magic Leaf-Lustre =, 
shines plant leaves to a natural beauty. 

If your dealer is not supplied send $1.40 [3y 
for ppd. combination kit. No C.O.D.’s 
please. 

Send stomped self-addressed envelope for 

FREE! ind indoor plants. 


Insist upon BLACK MAGIC 
for your house plant needs 


PARKS-BARNES INC., P. O. Box 245-H 
Hermosa Beach, California 
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Notable Collections 


IRIS — DAYLILIES — TREE PEONIES 
and ORIENTAL POPPIES 
5 Iris or § Daylilies, choice sorts, our selection, list 
$3.00 or more, postpaid for only $2.25. Catalogue 
Bargains. 
Box H, Arvista Gardens, Battle Creek, Mich. 





use as sprinkler or soaker 
weighs only 1 pound!! 














lawn, garden 
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COTT-MITCHELL HOUSE, INC. | 


Deps. GH-1, 611 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. | 
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L 
STASSEN PRE-SEASON 


CATALOG 


OF HOLLAND BULBS 


Buy Bulbs for 
Fall Planting before August Ist and 
get the Best that Holland grows. 
With your pre-season order! NEW RARE 
BULB VARIETY will be given for testing in 
your garden, to invite your reaction at 
blooming time. 
Write today for details and catalog 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
Dept. 14, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 





DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


shet- 


w 


CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1204 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


FOR 
Better LAWNS 


And GARDENS 


n Can Operate It 
Free Catalog. W 
ESHELMAN, Dept 
’ Light St., Balto. 2 
333 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 1, Ill 
7070 Hollywood Blvd 


Los Angeles 28, Ca 





Clippings from 


CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


Rosarians at National Rose Garden, Washington, D. C., set out plants of the new 
variety ‘‘Favorita’’. L. to R.: Conrad L. Wirth, Director National Park Service; Niels 
J. Hansen; Eugene J. Boerner; J. Earl Coke; Edwin J. Stark; Count Roberto Riccardi 


and A. H. Hansen. 


Mass. Federation Events 
‘Art and Flowers in the Home” is the 


theme of the annual Flower Show to be 
presented by the Garden Club Federation 
of Massachusetts at the Shoppers’ World 
in Framingham on June 17-18, 12-9 p.m. 
Ihe public is invited 

On June 8 


ing with Gore Place Society, will sponsor 


9, the Federation, cooperat- 


Open House at the famous Governor Gore 
Mansion in Waltham, the 
notable houses of the Federal period. The 


one ol most 


rooms will be decorated with period flower 


arrangements, and tea will be served from 


on June 8 and 12 


+5 p.m. on each day in the garden 


hours are 1-5 p.M 5 
p.M. on June 9. Admission is $1.50 
Course in Landscape Design 

The Department of City Planning and 
Landscape Architecture of Harvard Uni- 
versity six-week course, 
Plants as Factors of Design,’ July 5 to 


August 15 


announces a 


The primary emphasis will be 


| on the recognition of plants and their use 


Hart White 


will conduct the course, which will include 


in design. Professor Stanley 
field trips. For information write: Office of 
Dept. of City Planning 
and Landscape Architecture, Harvard 
Graduate School, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


the Chairman, 


National Rose Garden 

The first the long- 
awaited National Rose Garden was made 
to the National Park Service in Washing- 
ton on April 28. A gift of 48 blossoming 
plants of the new variety “Favorita” was 
made by the Stark Brothers Nurseries of 
Louisiana, Missouri. The new rose, orange- 
red in color, won the Rome Gold Medal 
in 1952. Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


presentation to 


J. Earl Coke, Count Roberto Riccardi of 


the Italian Embassy, Conrad L. Wirth, 
Director of the National Park Service, 
Mr. E. J. Boerner of Newark, New York, 
who originated the ‘“‘Favorita”’ variety, and 
Mr. Neils J. Hansen, president of the 
American Rose Society, were among the 
many prominent officials who participated 
in the exercises of presentation held in 
West Potomac Park. Mr. Edwin J. Stark, 
president, Stark Brothers Nurseries, served 
as Chairman of the Day. 

Plans the National Rose 
propose the development of a | arge display 
the benefit 


for Garden 


featuring many varieties for 
and the enjoyment of the millions who visit 
the nation’s capital annually. A prominent 
River in 


Lincoln 


site, overlooking the Potomac 


the vicinity of the famed and 


Jefferson Memorials and the Tidal Basin, 


has been selected. 
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National Arboretum Presentations 

On May 3, the Morrison Azalea Garden 
at the National Arboretum in Washington, 
D. C., was dedicated by Mr. J. Earl Coke, 
Assistant Agriculture. The 
azaleas in this Garden represent the full 
collection of the Glenn Dale Azaleas origi- 
nated by Mr. B. Y. Morrison 


Boston Rose Show 

This year, the New England District 
of the American Rose Society and the 
New England Rose Society are combining 
forces with the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society in staging a Rose Show at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, June 14-15. 
This will be held in with 
the annual June Exhibit of Peonies, Iris 
and Roses of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
addition to the usual 
there will be 


Secretary of 


combination 


tural Society. In 

exhibits of modern roses, 

displays of old-fashioned, hybrid perpetual, 

shrub and species roses. This show is free. 
. 


=. 


COMING EVENTS 


June 6-13. Cincinnati, Ohio. 4th Annual 
Garden Tour, Ohio Assoc. of Garden 
Clubs and Times. Write: 
Cincinnati Times Star. 

June 8-9. Waltham, Mass. 
Governor Gore Mansion. 

June 8-11. Denver, Colo. Annual Conven- 
tion, Men’s Garden Clubs of America, 


Cincinnati 


Open House, 


Cosmopolitan Hotel. 

June 9. New York June Garden Show, Horticul- 
tural Soc. of New York, 157 West 58th St. 

June 9-13. Portland, Ore. Rose Festival. 
June 11-12, Rose Show, Portland Rose 
Soc. June 12, Rose Parade. 

June 10. New York. Rose 
Botanical Garden 

June 10-11. Dixon, lil. Flower Show, Gar- 
den Dept., Dixon Women’s Club. 

June 13. Waterloo, Ia. State Rose Show and 
Meeting, Ia. Rose Soc., Cedar Valley 
Men’s Club and Northeastern District, 
Ia. Rose Soc., Masonic Temple. 

June 14-15. Boston. Exhibition of Peonies, 
Iris and Roses, Mass. Hort. Soc., Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

June 17-18. Charlottesville, Va. Lily Show, 
Garden Club of Va. and No. American 
Lily Soc., Farmington Country Club. 

June 17-18. Framingham, Mass. 
Show, Garden Club Federation of Mass., 
Shopper’s World. 

June 19. Lansing, Mich. Michigan-Wisconsin 
Dist. Convention and Rose Show, Reo 
Club House. 

June 22-24. N.Y 
ing, Herb Soc. of 
4 East 62nd St. 

June 24. Little Compton, R. I. Garden Walk, 
Little Compton Garden Club of R. I 

June 26-27. Chicago. Delphinium Show, 
Chicagoland Delphinium Club, Gar- 
field Park Exhibition Hall. 


Day, N. Y. 


Flower 


City. 21st Annual Meet- 
America, York Club, 
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Oriental 
Poppies 
come 
from 


Wayside 


£: 


For an eye-filling display, plant these stun- 


ning new Wayside giants this Fall 


Hardy 


and easy to grow, they supply bright rich 
color and a splendor of bloom that is hard 


to equal 


To acquaint you with Wayside’s magnificent 
new Oriental Poppies, we have carefully se- 
lected six of the loveliest new varicties which 


SALOME 


We predict a great 
future for this gorgeous 
poppy. Nicely formed flow- 
ers of beautiful French rose 
make a showing you will 
not soon forget 


are offered below. We are 


y 


sure this choice 


collection will please you and add years of 


exciting new 
garden 


beauty 


and brilliance to your 


America’s largest and finest selection of su- 
perb new Oriental Poppies, flowering shrubs, 
roses, bulbs and hardy plants are featured in 
Wayside’s 130 page Fall Catalog. 


Surprise. Huge flowers bloom in 


unusual quantities 


Brightest vermil 


ion-red accented by pronounced blue- 
black markings at base of poppy 


Sonate. Rare shade of clear, deep 


rose-pink never seen in Ori 
ental Poppies before. A very 
choice variety — large in size 
and pleasing in color 


Souvenir. Rugged, free 
blooming beauty that is des 
tined to become a top favor 
ite. Enormous flowers of 
blazing poppy-red with cop- 
per tinting 


Sultana. Vivid watermelon- 
pink flowers make a won- 
derful showing in the 
spring. Few poppies pro- 
duce as many flowers or last 
as long. 


Sungold. Outstanding in 
color, vigor and bloom. 
Brilliant, Saturn-red flowers 
have a warm golden glow. 
Nothing else like it. 








NEW GIANT-FLOWERED POPPY 


Collection 
One each of the above SIX... . $6.00 








SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


The lovely new Poppies listed above are but a few of the many splendid new introductions 
offered in Waystde’s Fall Catalog. Almost 130 pages, filled with hundreds of true color illus 


trations of the 
perennial plants 


cultural directions for every item 


newest and best roses 
Many of the exciting new things are grown exclusively by Wayside 
To be sure you get your copy, it is necessary that you 


Howering shrubs 


rare bulbs and hardy “Pedigreed” 


Helpful 


enclose with your request SO¢, coin or stamps, for postage and handling. 


WES aires 


84 MENTOR AVE. 
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Quest of the Davidia 

From page 279 

he began making short trips into the 
country to familiarize himself with the 
flora and to test his men. By mid-April 
all was in readiness for the final trip 
in the search for the davidia tree. 

To assist Mr. Wilson in finding the 
davidia, Dr. Henry had sketched an 
area about the size of New York State 
and had marked on it the exact loca- 
tion of the specimen he had seen. This 
location was in a sparsely settled moun- 
tainous region north of the Yangtze 
River between Hupeh and Szechwan 
Provinces. This locality was Mr. Wil- 
son’s destination and this one tree his 
objective. 

In mid-April he began a six-day 

journey up the rapids of the Yangtze. 
Innumerable dangers beset the trip 
and much damage was done to the 
boat. At Patung further difficulties 
arose. For two years rioting between 
Christians and non-Christians had 
been carried on with the loss of hun- 
dreds of lives, and momentary out- 
breaks were expected. However, forti- 
fied with the knowledge that he was 
approaching the site of his much- 
sought treasure, Mr. Wilson refused 
to be delayed and with an escort of six 
soldiers pressed on to reach, in the last 
week of April, the village of Ma- 
huang-po where Dr. Henry stayed. 
’’ Through his interpreter he began 
questioning the natives as to the exact 
location of the rare tree. Yes, they 
knew the exact spot where the tree 
grew and would lead him to it. 

One can imagine Mr. Wilson’s emo- 
tions as he walked the final two miles 
through the country to approach the 
end of his quest which had carried him 
over thousands of miles of the earth, 
through wild and desolate countries, 
among barbarous peoples, through 
countless dangers and difficulties. 

As he neared a rather new house, he 
looked about for the tree which, ac- 
cording to the natives’ information, 
should be growing nearby. Beside the 
house, and still bearing the marks of 
the axe which had felled it, was the 
stump of the davidia. The beams and 
posts of the house had been fashioned 
from the wood of the severed trunk and 
branches! 

Sick at heart, Mr. Wilson made the 
Ichang. He 


collect 


long return journey to 


decided to remain there and 
specimens of plants from the region 
and continue his search for the davidia 
in the region where Pere David had 
discovered it in 1869. 

the does have a 


However, story 
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happy ending, for on the 19th of May 
while collecting plants near the village 
of Ta-wan, Mr. Wilson suddenly hap- 
pened upon a davidia in full flower, 
at the very peak of its perfection. The 
tree, he said, was about fifty feet high, 
pyramidal in form and “with its 
wealth of blossoms more _ beautiful 
than words can portray.” 

Wilson sent seeds to England where 
they were treated in various ways to 
speed germination. The resultant seed- 
lings flourished so that today many fine 
specimens grow in botanical gardens 
in Europe and America as well as in 
gardens fortunate enough to possess 
them. Several nurseries offer young 
davidia trees for sale. 

Oriental Poppies 

From page 268 

the general mulch advised for peren- 
nial borders to prevent thawing and 
heaving. 

Oriental poppies do best in full 
sun. They will, however, succeed in 
part shade, especially if it is not shade 
cast by large trees. As flower stems 
begin to shoot up in May, insert stakes 
around the plants. Once they fall, 
the flower heads turn upwards to the 
sky and the plants lose their graceful 
shapes, no matter how well they are 
staked afterwards. After flowering, the 
stems should be cut to prevent heads 
from going to seed. 

Good Cut Flowers 

Oriental poppies may be enjoyed 
as cut flowers in the house. Gather 
the flower buds just as they are break- 
ing into color. This can be done in 
the cool of the evening or early in 
the morning before the sun gets hot. 
Take a pail of water along, and after 
cutting the stems, sear the ends in 
the flame of a match or candle to 
prevent bleeding and consequent wilt- 
ing of the blooms. Then plunge the 
charred stems in deep water, and put 
the bucket with the flowers, in a cool 
place, for several hours before ar- 
ranging. By taking the poppies before 
they open, you will enjoy them at 
their best. Flowers last from three to 
four days. If the green sepals are 
removed from the blooms, they tend 
to last longer. 

Oriental poppies combine attrac- 
tively with other perennials of the 
June garden. They can be _ placed 
next to painted daisies, columbines, 
peonies, iris and foxgloves. Since the 
colors of many are vivid and dynamic, 
be careful of certain combinations, 
otherwise there will be violent clashes, 
especially oranges with pinks. This 
the bright reds and 


is also true of 


oranges, although the pastel pinks, 
peaches and salmons harmonize with 
a wider range of soft colors. 

There are many exciting varieties, 
some old, some new. Your choice 
will be largely a matter of color 
preference. If you like red, Trilby 
is certainly vivid, and Australia has 
large blooms that are ox-blood red. 
Cavalier has crinkly flowers of deep 
scarlet-red, and Crimson Pompon is a 
gorgeous blood-red double, which 
blooms early. 

In the softer shades, there is the 
popular Helen Elizabeth, a pleasing 
pink that makes an excellent com- 
panion for the delphiniums or ma- 
donna lilies. Henry Cayeux is old 
rose, although there is an improved 
form, Henry Cayeux Improved, with 
larger old-rose flowers that shade 
to burgundy. Among the first varieties 
to bloom is Olympia, a salmon, while 
an attractive lilac-rose is Enchantress. 
The distinctive Indian Chief is ma- 
hogany, and again, if you like doubles, 
Salmon Glow is an outstanding bril- 
liant orange-salmon, with flowers that 
measure eight inches across. 

Whites are always in demand, and 
among them Barr’s White is notable 
for its large, pure white blooms, 
spotted with purplish black. Other 
whites are the other lovely White 
Delight and Perry’s White. 

Then there are the wonderful hy- 
brids of A. E. Curtis, the renowned 
Oriental poppy hybridizer of College 
Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. The large- 
flowered Salmon-Pink is one of the 
best salmon-pinks. A real giant is 
Curtis Giant Flame, with flowers 
nearly a foot across. Its color is fiery 
red. Also large is Curtis Giant Flesh- 
Pink, a flesh pink, with a lavender 
overlay. Glowing Rose, growing to 
four feet, has large blooms of a glowing 
watermelon-pink. G. T. 


Mulch for Lilies 


Hardy garden lilies, including such 
favorites as the regal, the speciosum and 
the formosanum, when well grown are 
the pride of the garden. Lilies are peculiar 
plants, but in large measure they take 
care of themselves. Most kinds, including 
the three mentioned above, have two 
sets of roots — one from the base of the 
bulb and a second from the stem just 
above the bulb. This second set spreading 
out in the upper inches of soil often com- 
prises the greater part of the feeding 
roots. For these roots to best perform their 
work, they need to grow undisturbed 
and unbroken by hoe or cultivator. They 
should also be able to spread out in a soil 
not hot and baked with a surface crust, 
but in one that is cool and moist and well 
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aerated. Mulching helps create all these 
essential requirements. 

A mulch of rich compost is excellent, 
provided it does not contain an undue 
seeds. Many growers 
are using a mulch of partly 
rotted sawdust or which 
has been added a dressing of bone meal. 
A little of this can be mixed into the soil 
and the balance — up to a thickness of 
an inch or two — spread as a mulch over 
the planting as soon as the bulbs are put 

Additional mulch is added from time 
and it is main- 


quantity of weed 
weedless 


peatmoss, to 


to time, as it rots down, 
tained at all seasons. 
This new and easy method of growing 
abundant observation 
and experience. Our garden lilies are not 
far removed from the wild. Most of 
the species, practically identical with our 
garden lilies, can still be found growing 
wild in full competition with native grasses 
and weeds and they have grown in this 
way for ages untended by the hand of 
man. Here the remains of plants from 
previous seasons serve as a surface mulch. 
Some of the leading lily growers who 
have given this subject serious thought 
are now taking a cue from nature’s 
method and others will follow as soon 
as they realize that it works. One recog- 
nized authority on lilies tells us he would 
not want to try to grow lilies if he could 
not get sawdust in quantity for mulching. 


lilies is based on 


Ways of Mulching 


Another extensive grower writes that he 
now cultivation than is 
absolutely necessary. Instead he is using 
a one-wheel cultivator with a short cutter 
bar in front to mow the weeds and grass 
between his field rows of lily plants. This 
and additional material when it can be 
found, he uses as a mulch between the 
rows and in this way produces better 
bulbs and flowers. Still another famous 
lily grower, Walter Bently of England, 
tells in a recent Year Book of The Ameri- 
can Lily Society how he grows his lilies 
in beds well-mulched with a compost 
made mostly of oak leaves and wild fern 
fronds. This he puts on three or more 
inches deep. He uses no animal manures 
and no chemicals and does no hoeing. 

This writer too has had some pleasing 
experiences in growing lilies without culti- 
vation. Seed beds have been mulched with 
peatmoss and partly-rotted sawdust and 
the resulting bulbs have been larger and 
weeding was reduced to a minimum. 
For purposes of test and observation, he 
has also grown a few lilies under what one 
might consider downright neglect. Bulbs 
were planted in the fall in an unused 
field in spots hoed out among the weeds 
The only care given the next 
year was to mow the tall weeds near 
the lily groups once or twice with a hand 
sickle and to use this as a surface mulch. 
The lilies under these conditions made 
sturdy plants and flowered beautifully. 

— Wiu1am H. Wo.rr 
Springfield, Pa. 
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Brings You 
the Easy 


=> = NEW and PROVEN WAY to buy 


POWER EQUIPMENT 


, Your satisfaction is guaranteed by the years of ex- 
& . 
"perience in perfecting ROTO-HOE plus plenty of 


ROTO -HOE 
complete 


“garden-testing” 
is the quality rotary tiller, with the proven attach- 
ments you want, all priced so low they are America’s 


by eneanils of users. ROTO-HOF 


“best buy.” 


Look at these advantages 


- Complete ROTO-HOE only $134.00. 


- Many low cost attachments. 








IN 4 COLORS, FREE) 


3. Minimum storage space required —attachments hang on 
garage or shed wall. 


Endorsed by thousands of satisfied customers. 


Low cost replacement parts if ever needed. 


ROTO-HOE & SPRAYER COMPANY Box 62, Newbury, Obio 




















1000 IRIS 


We Will Sell for $1.00 EACH 


The following choice new iris are currently being 
listed at from $1.50 to $2.50 each. Most of these 
have appeared in the last three symposiums of the 
one hundred most popular iris, issued by the 
“American Iris Society.’’ Nearly all have received 
an “Award of Merit” from this society. 


wae 4 THEY LAST WE WILL SELL ty M 
R $1.00 EACH, ANY SIX FOR $5.00 

. orders are advised and a substitute choice 

should be given. They will be first class rhizomes 

and will be delivered by parcel post between July 

15 and September 1. Please give date desired. 

NoC.O.D. please 

100 — Blue Valley — New near blue, very large, 
ruffled flowers with speateae sheen. “Award of 
Merit” in 1949. Value $ 

100 — Chivairy — ( “neta large medium blue 
Ruffled flowers with wonderful 3. ‘Dyke's 
Medal” winner in 1949. Value $1.5 

50 — Distance — Silvery light blue, aa smooth 
finish. ““Award of Merit” in 1949. Value $1.50. 

50 — Desert Song — This extra large cream self 
received the “Award of Merit" in 1949 and was 
runner up for the “Dyke's Medal” in 1953. 
Value 

50 — Fire ‘Crocker — Flashy burgundy rose pli- 
cata with yellow trim. Value 50. 

56 — Fall Days — A riot of autumn colors. Won- 
derful garden display. Value $2.50. 

50 — Garden Glory — Rich Bordeaux-red. Near- 
est true red. Wonderful smooth finish. Not tall. 

‘Award of Merit” in 1947. Value $1.50. 

100 — Gay Border — White flowers, stitched with 
a wide boraer of maroon-rose. Value $2.50. 

50 — Golden Russet — Huge flowers, often eight 
ces across. ‘Award of Merit” in 1952. Value 

1 

10@ — Helen McGregor — Finest light blue with 
large ruffled flowers. Winner of ‘‘Dyke's Medal” 
in 1949. Value $2. 

50 — Opal Cloud — Suse blend with flaring falls. 
Not ats but with pinkish tints like a lovely 
pearl. Value 

100 — Pink Cameo — True flamingo or cameo 
pink with tangerine beard. Early flowerin and 
one of the most popular pinks. ‘‘Award of Merit’ 
in 1948. Value $1 

100 — Ranger — Almost true crimson red. Many 
large perfect flowers. ‘Award of Merit” in 1946. 
Value $1.50. 

100 — Rocket — Vivid orange-yellow with deeper 
overlay on falls. “Award of Merit" in 1947 
Value $1.50 

50 — Russet Wings — — © nicely ruffled flow- 
ers of apricot, gold and copper. “Award of 
Merit” in 1947. Value $1.50. 

50— Tobacco Road — Golden tobacco brown 
with nice flaring flowers. “Award of Merit" in 
1946. Value $1.50. 


We have a small price list of other choice 
iris reasonably priced. You may have one 


ROY ROGERS’ IRIS sCARDENS 
West Arapahoe Avenve Boulder, Colorado 
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Feed Lawn and Garden 
from Your Easy Chair! 


Let your LAWN SPRINKLER 

do all the work! Amazing 

new ""MIX-MIZER" adds 
soluble plant food to your 
water supply RIGHT AT THE 
FAUCET! 


OW you can enrich your 
lawn and garden with an 
ordinary lawn sprinkler! While your 
neighbors are lugging wheelbarrow 
loads of tertilizer or big heavy sprinkling 
cans of liquid plant food, you can relax 
and still end up with one of the greenest 
most luxurious lawns and gardens of all. 
he secret is an amazing new invention sold 
ONLY by Breck’s—the new ‘‘MIX-MIZER."" Ir 
adds exactly the right amount of soluble plant food 
to every drop of water —RIGHT AT THE FAUCET 
Feeds scientifically—no “‘hot spots,” no leaf-burning 
Made of weather-proof, unbreakable plastic with brass 
couplings. Fits any standard-thread faucet and hose 
or can be used between hose and sprinkler if you 
prefer. Crystal-clear case lets you see when fertilizer 
is all used up. Only $2.98 ppd. Use coupon to order— 
money back if not delighted. 
C= ————<— << <—— —_= =a aes ae ae ae ae aoe 
BRECK'S, 467 Breck Bidg., Boston 10, Mass. 
Enclosed 9B Darcesnsrccesereia Please send me postpaid: | 
] 1 Mix-Mizer, $2.98. (C976) 
“) 1 Mix-Mizer plus 112 Ibs. of Breck’s own spe- } 
cial-formula QUICK-LIFE Instant Plant Food 
—$4.93 value, only $3.69. (B990) I 


Name 
Address 


City & Zone. 
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READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


What might be the cause of a reddish 
discoloration on the undersurfaces of bean 
leaves? 

It is probably the work of red spiders, 
small mites which feed on the undersides 
of the 
10 to 14 day intervals 


leaves. Spray with rotenone at 
« « « 
I had “brown patch”’ on my lawn last 
summer. What causes it and what are its 
control measures? 


Brown patch is a fungus disease which 
turns large patches of lawn brown in sum- 
It is promoted by hot, humid condi- 
is more 


mer 


and a well-watered lawn 


apt to have it than one which is allowed 


trons, 
to dry out. Apply a turf fungicide as soon 
as this trouble is evident and continue to 
use it every 10 days until the end of Sep- 
tember, if Reduce watering if 
possible, and check drainage to see that 
With a change of weather, 


need be 


it IS Satisiactory 


the condition corrects itself 


« « « 

How can I get rid of the small white 
jumping insects on the soil of my African 
violets and other house plants? I notice 
them jumping about when I water my 
plants. 


The small white insects, called spring- 
tails, are not harmful because they simply 
feed on the organic matter in the soil. To 
eliminate them, water plants with nicotine 
sulphate (Black Leaf 40), using a teaspoon 
to a gallon of water with no soap. Or you 
might try a combination of a 5% chlordane 
hexachloride 


Add 


and one cent benzine 


Lindane) in powder 


per 
form. small 
amounts to the soil. 
Y & 4 
Can trees be fed through the leaves? 
Through the bark? If so, are these methods 
better than root feeding? 


Trees may be fed through the leaves, 
a method known as foliar feeding, by 
applying liquid fertilizers as sprays, or 
they may be bark fed. Of the two, the foliar 
is better and more effective. Though these 
two methods are successful they should not 
be complete substitutes, but supplements, 
feeding which is still the best 
For long lasting results, a well 
food is best, because it 


to root 
method 
balanced organic 
remains slowly available to trees over a 
long period of time. Liquid fertilizers also 
give quick, but not long lasting, results. 

e e z 

What control for the squash borer is 
effective? 

The important point in the control of 
the squash borer is to spray plants before 
any injury is noticeable, that is before 
the borers begin their internal feeding. 
Spray with a one per cent rotenone dust 


at egg-laying time, around the end of 
June, and follow with three or four spray- 
ings at weekly intervals. Egg-laying time 
varies with the different parts of the coun- 
try, so each gardener must check for his 
locality. The first two sprayings should 
cover the vines, but later applications may 
be confined to a two-foot diameter around 
the base of the vines. 
z > 2 

Should linseed oil be used as a sticker 
with DDT when spraying? 

Linseed oil, along with fish oil, was used 
as a sticker in the days when lead arsenate 
was the popular insecticide. However, 
linseed oil is not necessary with DDT, 
which has replaced the lead arsenate, 
since DDT sticks to plants very well and 
has a long lasting residual effect. If using 
the linseed oil, however, it is important 
to mix it thoroughly to give an even dis- 
tribution of the poison. 

* 2.7 

Should I cut back the stalks of my 
madonna lilies immediately after flower- 
ing or should I let them turn brown? I find 
them unattractive. 


a 


Since the foliage of lilies, as with other 
bulbs, is needed to manufacture food for 
next season’s flower buds, the stalks should 
be allowed to ripen. They need not neces- 
sarily turn brown, but may be cut back 
when they are entirely yellow. If you find 
them unattractive, try to bend them over 
and fasten them as to be partly hidden by 
other plants. 


Femdscape with Sh, 


from the famous Yakima Valley in central Washington 
State where ideal soil and climatic conditions produce 
exceptionally vigorous plants. You can expect beautiful 
flowers the first season after planting. Our new exclusive 
Iris Catalog is ready, containing a choice selection of fine 
varieties fully described —70 illustrated in color. It’s free. 


IRIS JUDGES SELECTION 


OVERTURE, Flamingo pink 
AMANDINE, Cool cream and lemon 
LYNN LANGFORD, Deep orchid-pink .... 
CHAMOIS, Pure chamois 

NEW SNOW, World's best white 
RED MAJESTY, Deep rose-red 

BLUE VALLEY, Wonderfu! true blue 
AFAR, Orange sherbet 

CACADE SPLENDOR, Pink, apricot 
GOLDEN RUFFLES, Glorious yellow 
SALUSKIN, New pink 

GOLDEN RUSSETT, Enormous russett 
SUNSET BLAZE, Flame salmon 
SPANISH PEAKS, Intense white 
TWILIGHT SKY, Exceptional pink 


Catalog value, $32.00 


ALL 15 BEAUTIFUL IRIS ONLY $20.00 or 


Select any 8 for only $11.00 
Select any 5 for only $7.00 


All iris labeled and postpaid. 


IRIS COLOR PARADE 


AMBER GEM, Chestnut and gold 
OLA KALA, Dykes medal yellow 
PINK CAMEO, Flamingo pink 
RED VALOR, Garnet red 
SNOW FLURRY, Ruffled icy white 
MINNIE COLQUITT, Ruffled white plicata. 
ALPINE GLOW, Subdued rose tones 
BRIGHT LIGHTS, Yellow plicata 
CASA MORENA, Copper brown 
EBONY QUEEN, Near black 
FROSTY MOON, Distinctive white 
PRAIRIE SUNSET, Desert sunset 
SABLE, Blue black 
SPINDRIFT, Sea shell pink 
ELMOHR, Ruffled mulberry purple 
Catalog value, $16.50 
ALL 15 IRIS COLOR PARADE ONLY $11.00 or 
SELECT ANY 6 for ONLY $5.00 
All iris labeled and postpaid. 
SPECIAL—ALL 30 IRIS ONLY $28.00 


MARBLE IRIS GARDENS box «, cranoview, wasHINGTON 
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Old Roses You Can Buy 


From page 267 


The sweetbrier (R. eglanteria), native 
to Europe, was cultivated as early as 
800 A.p. It is a tall spiny shrub, suckering 
but little, the well 


as the flowers) with a pronounced and 


shining leaflets (as 
pleasing fragrance, at dews of evening 
or after rain. The single flowers are wild- 
rose pink, and it is still offered as a shrub 
rose. My one complaint is that it gets to 
be too bulky for a small garden. The 
many named hybrids, called the Penzance 
Briers, date from 1894 and are not “old” 
as considered here. 


Rosa gallica from Redouté’s ‘‘Roses”’ 


Austrian brier (R. 
lutea of old books) has 
like some of the Scotch, 
fern-like foliage. The bark is red-brown 
and the many straight prickles are grey. 
It rarely fruit, but when it does, 
they are red. The plants differ also from 
the Scotch by being very stiff in habit, 
as embraceable as a gooseberry bush. 
This native of Persia (perfectly 
hardy), reached England 1590, 
by way of Austria, brought by the Dutch 
botanist Clusius. It was the yellow rose 
of Elizabethan England. The single yel- 
low, Austrian Yellow, seems now to have 
(though 


foetida or R. 


flowers 


The 
y ell Ww 


and _ similar 


sets 


rose, 
before 


been dropped by nurserymen 
still found in old gardens), but Austrian 
Copper, the yellow bud opening out to 
show an inner color of orange copper, 
is still listed and its color appears in the 
modern Pernetiana hybrids. Known since 
1596, its orange similar to the 
flower of a California poppy, provides a 
startling surprise. 

Persian Yellow, a full-double, deep 
yellow, brought from Persia in 1837, 
is still listed (from budded stock) but it 
is not as easy a bloomer as Harison’s 
Yellow. The Persian bears a_ slightly 
larger flower, a deeper, more glossy yel- 


( ok yr, 


June 1954 


color many 


low, and its 
modern hybrid tea and Pernetiana roses. 
A helpful factor in identifying the two 
Austrian Briers and the double Persian 
i the flowers, which 


appears in 


is the “fragrance” of 
is somewhat unlike that of any other rose, 
being that of old meat or decayed apples. 

‘The rose (R. 
wild Gaul 
quered it. It was widely cultivated in the 


French gallica) was the 


rose of before Caesar con- 





earliest European rose gardens, and in 
Now you can soak 5 plants at 
one time with your garden hose. 


SOAKEZE attaches to garden hose. Has 5 
outlets, each with small plastic hose; two 12 ft. 
long, three, 9 ft. Place ends of hose at base of 
selected plants and run small stream of water for 
deep, thorough soaking. Easy to handle. 5 year 
guarantee. Complete; ready to use, $4.95 — for 
unit with sprinklers order SPRINKLEZE, $8.95. 
Guaranteed Satisfactory 


Send check or MO and we pay postage. 


JONS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. C-9, 406 Dantzler St., Saint Matthews, S. C. 


its many forms it is still the most common 
Colonial The 


feet), 


old rose of our gardens. 


plant is dwarf (or taller to five 
with five dark, dull green, leaflets, and 
bears numerous prickles, with many small 
bristles, especially near the flower. 

The original flower of the French rose 
was clear red, with five petals, but old 
seedlings became double varying 
from black o1 
pink, rarely white. The fragrance is the 
true “old and the French 
rose is sul grown in France for perfumes 
and medicines. The 
(R. gallica officinalis), a low 
semi-double, tulip-like, clear red flowers, 
is found in old gardens, but is not offered 
except R. gallica. A dozen 
forms are still listed by a few 
and you can raise your own from hips 


very 


purple-red to rose and 











rose” odor, 


Whatever Your Watering-Need 
your Best Tool is in 


apothecary’s rose 


bush, with 


by dealers, 
dealers, 


from your own plants. 


Rosa mundi (R. gallica var. versicolor) 
with pale-pink, cup-like, semi- 
double flowers striped crimson and 
purple. 

Cardinal de Richelieu — a double 
red, with tones of violet and blue. 

President de Seze double red, with 
lilac-violet tones. 

Tricolore de Flandres — pale lilac, 
striped purple, red and pink. 

Oeillet Parfait — striped red and crim- 
son on pale blush pink. 

La Rubanée — nearly white, streaked 
rose-pink. 

Coupe d’Hébé — cup-like, a clear rose 
pink. 


bie? \ de), ba felt 
Automatically Shuts-Off 
Sprinkler when moisture 
soaks to desired depth. 
New! Nothing like it! 
Low priced! 


Since 1887 
W.D. ALLEN Manufacturing Co. 
CHICAGO 6 + NEW YORK 7 
Also FIRST in FIRE PROTECTION Equipment 


For a Better Garden! 


ATLAS FISH EMULSION 
100% Organic Fertilizer 
Gives Vigorous Growth + Feed os you water 
Non-Burning + Deodorized * Inexpensive 
$4 Pint postpaid , Dept.O 
or at your Garden Supply Store 


Atlas Fish Fertilizer Ce 


Sve page 3OT 


1 Drumm Street, Son Francisco, Calif 





THE FINEST IN 


TREE PEONIES and 
ORIENTAL POPPIES 


CURTIS GARDEN Send for List 
8810 Colerain Rood Cincinnati 24, Ohio 





Hew { Rare! 
PEONIES—IRIS 
HEMEROCALLIS 


Mission Gardens ° Techny, Illinois 


Rosa centifolia from Redouté’s ‘‘Roses’ 





Perennials for Accent 


group of hardy plants in a shrub 
planting, is to have any distinctive 
appeal, it needs to be composed of sev- 
eral types of plants which blend har- 
moniously. At the same time varying 
heights are needed for dramatic effects. 
Perennials can be classified into such 
groups as basic kinds (those which have 
foliage that keeps well throughout the 
growing season), background mate- 
rial, border items and filler plants. 
Some will fall logically, of course, into 
more than one group. However, there 
is a sizeable group of spire-like plants 
notable for their stately flowers that 
point up a garden and give it style. 


I A PERENNIAL BorDer, or a small 


These, which gardeners often refer to as 
accent plants, are used to punctuate a 
planting or the design of an entire 
garden 

Most of these plants, which are 
charted below, are reliable, hardy per- 
ennials that can be expected to thrive 
under ordinary garden conditions. To 
be sure, many will require staking to 
withstand wind and rain, and this 
often poses a problem, since staking is 
an annoying chore to most gardeners. 
In fact, more than ordinary skill is re- 


quired to support tall plants so that 
the stakes are not conspicuous. Some 
find it easy to use heavily-twigged 
branches cut from brush; others prefer 
natural or painted bamboo stakes. For 
big-scale, cumbersome plants, sturdy 
stakes, six feet or more in length and 
similar to those used for dahlias, are 
particularly valuable. 

Plants that require staking, need 
careful tying so as not to look stilted 
and awkward. By securely tying the 
plants at intervals along the stake with 
raflia, strips of neutral-colored cloth or 
“plant ties’’ made for this purpose, a 
natural appearance can be achieved. 

A few of the plants in this list are 
actually biennials or short-lived peren- 
nials. These need special winter care if 
they are to be grown successfully. 

Delphiniums: the several hybrid strains 
particularly are best treated as bien- 
nials. Seed is sown in early summer for 
flowering the following year. This 
treatment has proved satisfactory be- 
cause of the serious diseases which at- 
tack the hybrid delphiniums. 

Campanula pyramidalis: a_ biennial 
which needs to be wintered over in a 
frame to prevent the crowns from rot- 


ting. However, well-grown specimens 
are worth the effort for they are truly 
among the most aristocratic of summer 
flowers and a challenge to the skill 
of the most competent gardener. Like 
delphinium, seed is sown in the early 
summer. These plants need exception- 
ally rich soil and applications of fertili- 
zers at intervals prior to bloom to pro- 
duce larger flower spikes. 

Digitalis: an easy biennial, but its 
crown needs protection during winter 
to avoid rotting. Plants can be win- 
tered in a coldframe or covered with a 
non-packing mulch, such as evergreen 
boughs. Some gardeners cover the 
crowns of plants with inverted straw- 
berry baskets. 

Verbascum hybrids: improved forms of 
our common mullein developed by 
English hybridizers. Plants have fleshy 
crowns of foliage which need protec- 
tion from rotting in winter. 


> 


Perennials in the garden at Arden, 
Loch Lomond — yellow meadow- 
rue and delphinium in the back- 
ground, combined with apricot-col- 
ored verbascum hybrids and lupins. 





Scientific Name 
Aconitum Spark’s var. 
Althaea rosea 
Aruncus sylvester 
Astilbe arendsi 
Baptisia australis 
Campanula pyramidalis 
Cimicifuga racemosa 
Delphinium hyb. 
Dictamnus fraxinella 
Digitalis purpurea 
Echinops ritro 
Hibiscus moscheutos 
Liatris pycnostachya 
Lythrum superbum 
Lupinus polyphyllus 
Thalictrum glaucum 
Thermopsis caroliniana 


Verbascum hyb. 





Common Name 


Monkshood 
Hollyhock 
Goatsbeard 

Spirea 

False Indigo 
Chimney Bellflower 
Snakeroot 

Larkspur 

Gas Plant 

Foxglove 

Globe Thistle 

Rose Mallow 
Gayfeather 
Loosestrife 

Lupin 

Meadowrue 
Carolina Thermopsis 


Mullein 


Color 


deep blue 

white to deep red 
creamy white 
white to deep pink 
blue 

blue & white 
white 

white, blue to pink 
pink and white 
white-pink 
metallic blue 
white to red 

rich purple 

pink to purple 
white, pink, purple 
light yellow 

bright yellow 


cream to deep pink 


Blooming Period 
July—Aug. 
June—Aug. 
June-July 
June-July 
June-July 
July—Aug. 
July—Aug. 
June-July 
June-July 
June-July 
July—Aug. 
July-Sept. 
July—Aug. 
July-Sept. 
June-July 
July-Aug. 
July 
July-Sept. 
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Hardy Cacti for Eastern Gardens 


Heinrich Rohrbach, Andover, Massachusetts 


INCE THE AMERICAS are the home 
for the Cactus family, it is sur- 
prising that we do not see more 

cacti used in home plantings. Some 
gardeners enjoy growing cacti indoors, 
raising those kinds which are native to 
warm climates. Why, then, should we 
not grow those species native to cold 
climates outdoors? 

Our summers are getting drier and 
warmer, it and we have to 
worry more about water for our flow- 
ering plants. The cacti, on the other 
hand, are plants which demand such 
conditions. The hardy varieties of the 
north are the answer, as they demand 
the dry, hot, gravelly locations found 


seems, 


often in our gardens. 


After grading is finished around 


many present-day properties, the soil 
is often hopelessly ruined, and the 
bulldozers cause even more damage 
by packing it into a hard cake. Conse- 
quently, many plants, trees, or shrubs, 
literally “‘fight for their lives’ in an 
attempt to grow through these artifi- 


cial layers of packed soil. A cactus 
does not have to fight provided water 
does not remain around it long and 
can run off and drain away. Of course, 
the objection often raised is that cactus 
is thorny and hard to handle. Is this 
objection valid, in view of the fact that 
we have cacti in our homes or bar- 
berries, and roses in the gardens? 


For Modern Houses 


Then there are actually many ways 
to use cacti in the garden. For ex- 
ample, we have the exposed, neg- 
lected areas along curbstones and side- 
walks or between foundations and 
rocks of the newer ranch-type houses 
and under the overhanging roofs. 
Then, too, on slopes where grass does 
not grow and the sunlight is intense, 
cactus will thrive. Furthermore, water- 
ing and other artificial requirements 
do not have to be considered. In many 
areas, such as strips along roads or 
highways, cactus as a groundcover 
would be more desirable than grass. 

Since it is natural for cacti to ripen 
or mature their growth in late summer 


7 


Prickly Pear cactus is hardy 
outdoors in the northeast 
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and be kept dry during the fall and 
winter, drainage and standing water 
may need special attention. In level 
areas, the surface of the soil must be 
sloped. Sand, loose earth, gravel and 
stone chips may be incorporated in the 
subsoil. However, most soils are sufli- 
ciently well drained, so that these spe- 
cial provisions may not be required. 

In summer, any amount of rain is 
good, and no watering is needed at all. 
The soil can also be rich. The similar- 
ity to desert conditions is only the lack 
of water, since soil itself is rich in plant 
food. The sunnier the location, the 
better the ripening in the autumn. 
If scorching in the winter is feared, a 
little covering is sufficient to protect 
plants against the sun. 


They Are Enduring 


Mulching in the winter is not advis- 
able, as it has to be removed again in 
spring. If the surface is flat, but the 
soil sandy and loose, it does not have 
to be raised artificially. Opuntias, for 
example, are enduring plants, even 
more than others. The new shoots 
root easily on the underside, and the 
plants creep on level ground, as well 
as on slopes. In rock gardens, any 
cactus will blend perfectly with the 
combinations of the different rocks. 

Many of the varieties listed in this 
article are native as far north as the 
Dakotas and can stand temperatures 
well below zero. They are accustomed 
to the winds of the prairies and even 
the seashore. In fact, one species of 
opuntia is found native as far north 
as the coast of Massachusetts. Since 
these cacti are, of course, at the farth- 
est outpost of their range, having ac- 
quired hardiness against cold in the 
long course of evolution, one would not 
put them to the severest test. In other 
words, give them the most favorable 
of conditions. 

Spring is the only time for planting, 
since plants can use the whole summer 
to become completely established 
Then, too, the plants have time to 
ripen, which does not occur unless 
the roots are established. Plants should 
never be watered in late summer and 
autumn, and the drier and more 
leathery the stems get, the better 
will be their success in survival over 


winter. In setting out stock, do not 
plant deep, but place the roots and 
the bottom ends of the stems in the 
earth. Opuntias, which creep, will 
root easily everywhere that they touch 
However, those species which 
should have shallow 


soil. 
do not 
planting also. 

Since cacti 


creep 


minimum of 
they can go through long 
periods of dryness. This en- 
courages fewer weeds. Loosening the 


need a 
water, 
also 


surface and weeding are less trouble- 
some because watering need not fol- 
In the case of the opuntias, 
which grow into a mat over the 
surface, hardly any weeds can com- 
pete. Thus the cactus is a “winner” 
as far as maintenance is concerned. 
In preparing the soil, add ground 
limestone would fertilizer). 
Later applications after the plants 
are established are advisable. 

An objection sometimes raised 
against cacti is that they lack flowers. 
It is true that house-grown cacti 
raised in cramped, artificial condi- 
tions, seldom flower. However, all 
cacti will flower if grown naturally 
in the open. In fact, the flowers are 
some of the most spectacular and 
showy in the plant kingdom. 
tribe bears golden- 
yellow flowers, two to four inches 
wide, with an abundance of petals 
and showy stamens. Among the mam- 
millarias are with red_ tones. 
The echinocereus have greenish and 
rosy petals, as do the echinocactus. 


low. 


(as you 


The opuntia 


some 


Golden Yellow Flowers 


The golden yellow bloom of the 
opuntias resemble those of the evening 
primroses and portulaca. In fact, 
they are equally as showy, perhaps 
more so since they grow from such 
unpromising stems. A group of plants 
in full bloom is often a surprise and 
a revelation of what plants can do 
in what we call adverse conditions. 
Yet these seemingly limited conditions 
are sufficient for their life and success. 
In hot, dry places, where many other 
plants will not grow well, it is possible 
to succeed with cacti. It is my belief 
that a newly-built highway slope 
would look better with the golden 

See page 300 
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PACIFIC STRAIN of Hardy Cacti 


DELPHINIUM From page 209 


PROM THE CRIGHMATOS flowers nestled among the gray rocks 
| and boulders instead of dry grass. 
Opuntias multiply rapidly, and the 
initial cost of planting is not great. 
Here in the east, we might well take 
a lesson from the roadside plantings 
found in Texas and Arizona and use 
cacti for planting in dry, rocky areas. al 
Similarly, under the overhanging roofs ee : e 
of new houses, where the watering Old Fashioned 
problem and the collection of heat ENCE” 
are detrimental factors for plant life, SPLIT RAIL F 
these sturdy subjects deserve considera- 








: mer oe eee Picturesque New England 
tion. Summers in the northeast are Split Rail Fence with all the hand 
apparently becoming drier, and if hewn character and charm that only 
skilled woodsmen know how to give 
. it. Adds distinction to your home. 
hardy cacti can undoubtedly be used It's practical too, — keeps out 
b x / with success by many gardeners. thoughtless children and dogs. Choose 

FRESH SEEDS OF ALL OUR The opuntia, known as prickly-pear from 2, 3 or 4 rail styles. Other — 
NOVELTIES lage Pease of Post and Rail as well as Picket, 

cactus, is the principle group for Screen and Hurdle Fencing displayed 

eae ee ene outdoor use in the northeast. in home-like surroundings at our 
VETTERLE & REINELT shop. Visit us or write or phone Walpole 
70, 104 or 830 for Fence Catalog of over 


DEPT.-H CAPITOLA, CALIF. ( 
50 pictures showing Walpole Fencing in 


i Aas use. Prices included. 
Hardy Kinds of Cacti — 
Opuntia compressa (humifusa) is Wa po e 


variable in spines and habit, but is Woodworkers 
primarily a creeping or spreading CEDAR FENCES « GARDEN FURNITURE 


) Ou Are In vited plant. Its brilliant yellow flowers pro- TOOL HOUSES 


vide a pleasant surprise when they 767 EAST ST. (RTE. 27) WALPOLE, MASS. 
appear on what are unpromising leaf- AND 395 SHARERED. 6. LONGMEADOW, MASE. 
mn Cope Co 


like stems. This species is native over Rte. 28, L. Davis Sales Agency, W. Falmouth 


‘ y a wide area, from Ontario and Massa- 
‘ HER RY HILL pr ma to Alsbame and Aa 


NURSERIES O. polyacantha has varieties in 
lemon, orange and carmine. Flowers 


AND VIEW THE DISPLAY OF are notably beautiful, but the plants 


are very spiny. The spines, varying in FOR BETTER GARDENS 


>, . 
Azaleas, Khodendrons color from white to brown, are par- 
ES : a P Eight years experimental work has shown that 
Peonies and Roses ticularly showy in winter. iodine can control some very destructive plant 
: reater 


diseases and pests. It gave many plants 
oO. fragilis is smaller, with vellow stamina to withstand poor growing conditions. 
flowers and a very prickly growth IT GAVE ME: : 

Low ated im northern I ssex ( ounty habit. 2 a ee See Seen oe 
near the new Highway No. | and ; - Peel ggg Pe TS, Pie One 
O. imbricata grows taller and is a 3. Fine Tuberous Rooted Begonia Blooms. 
small shrub. The carmine flowers on Hae dae, Picea Neches cae Mivened ihe 
tall stems are very striking. Apache, a . iceeathen ween oe eran of earth worms to im- 

hybrid, apparently without flowers, is prove the soil ’ 
noted for its richly colored spines. (CAUTION — Iodine must be used with care: 


> : 2 P preparations are not recommended.) 
Cherry Hill Nurseries Pedioc actus simpsont, the snowball Complete details for making and using it with 
© ‘ . : cactus, bears rosy-pink flowers, with these and other crops, just as used in my garden. 
° ‘ Easy to use. Just mix a few drops in water and 
Established in 1832) yellow stamens. 


my experiences are worth anything, 
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IN THEIR MANY AND VARIED COLORS 


easily accessible from Boston and 


from Maine and New Hampshire. 


sprinkle around the plants. PRICE ONLY $1.00 
(Return in five days for refund tf not pleased) 
Echinocereus viridiflorus produce | | #2. R. RAWSON 

greenish flowers, with pink stripes 4228 Highland Ave. Downers Grove, Il. 

which are not very showy. This cac- 


tus, which is similar to the cereus of —————__ 
the west, reminds us of great deserts | | ee ae R | S 
and prairies. PRICES 
BETTER 
VARIETIES 


Catalog on Request 


listed as a mammillaria, bears yellow 
i LINCOLN’S IRIS GARDEN 


to fawn-colored blooms, with reddish 
1200 Loke Pueblo, Colorado 


Sow Seeds streaks followed by red fruits. 
This Summer 
for bigger, better Ps -s next . es P 
pring amen bin, aeteen. alt Coryphantha vivipara, often listed 
i5e-Packet with easy directions as mammillaria, has purple fringed 
all colors mixed 0st paid for : ° © ° ) 2 0 izing c 4 ‘ is ng 
only l0c. Send Dime Today! flowers and greenish fruits. This and When Patronizing dur idvertises 
at's BGu® Bock — 1 Se gy ae ae the species of neobesseya are often Please Mention 
affodils and 4, ete., to plant this fa . > 
gW. ATLEE BURPEE co. referred to as hedgehog cacti. HORTICULTURE 
Building—«at nearest city 


56 Burpee 
ia 32, -¥ r Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


West Newbury, Massachusetts 




















Nobesseya missouriensis, often 
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Old Roses You Can Buy 
From page 205 


A half dozen other varieties are availa- 
ble. It is worth noting that striped and 
purple forms seem to have been the 
longest preserved. 

The cabbage or rose (R. 


centifolia) which is unknown in the wild, 


Provence 
but was cultivated by the Romans and 
recorded as early as 270 B.C., was long 
French Plants 
exceed feet in height 
but little. Foliage is pale green 
in contrast to dark green of the French 


confused with the rose. 


rarely five and 


sucker 


type and its prickles are few. Yet the 
stems near the flowers are heavily covered 


with bristles which are sticky and _ spicils 


. . , 
Austrian Brier from Redoute’s ‘Roses’ 


fragrant. Flowers are large, flat and very 


double, with at least a hundred small, 


spicily fragrant crowned petals. The colors 
are usually pale pink to white, while 


those of the rose are usually purple-red. | 


The old cabbage, with nodding flowers 


of palest pink, is the form most seen in | 
old American gardens. Varieties available | 


include: 
Vierge de Clery — large, pure white. 
Rose des Peintres — rosy pink. 
Koenigin von Denmark — flesh pink. 
Variegata de Bologna (1909) — large 
and globular, pure white, striped 
red. 


A few 


perfect hips are 


duced, and you may raise seedlings which 


may be semi-double or five-petaled. 


The Moss Rose 


The moss rose was described by Lin- 
naeus in 1762 as a variety of the cabbage 
rose (R. centifolia muscosa). 
freak in the world, the numerous 
the stem at the base of the 
and moss-like 


Is consplt uous on 


rose 
bristles on 
tlower become enlarged 
Although the 


the buds, it is hidden when the 


‘*moss” 
flowers 
open. Both flowers and ‘“‘moss” are spicily 


fragrant. 
See page 5 
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OWN NURSERIES 
pom OUT HOLLAND 


OUR 1954 FALL CATALOG SHOWING ALL THE NEWEST 
CREATIONS AND FINEST STANDARD VARIETIES OF 


de Jager Superb Quality 
TULIPS, DAFFODILS, 
NARCISSI, HYACINTHS. 
CROCUS and many other varieties 
of Bulbs. Tubers. etc.. is now ready. 


For many years, nearly 85, de Jager Bulbs have been the stand- 
ard of Superb Quality in all parts of the World. Their high 
productivity and beautiful blooms have made them the choice 
of discriminating flower lovers everywhere. 


Constant experimenting and testing ai our Heiloo, Holland 
Nurseries has enabled us to produce finer bulbs with each 


successive planting. 


Plant de Jager Bulbs for Assured Garden Loveliness. 


Bulbs Sent POSTPAID in the U.S. 


SEND TODAY FOR YOUR FREE asa 
1954 de JAGER FALL caTALog PSX 


OY figet ind Sat, 


iB ASBURY STREET. 50. HAMILTON, MASS 


HOME OFFICE at HEILOO, HOLLAND 
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MAIdOR —creennouses 


Since 1946 — THE BEST GREENHOUSES 
AVAILABLE — ANY WHERE! 


YEARS of pleasure and profit if you wish 
with a superb greenhouse that is really inex 
Easily erected easily extended all 
styles and sizes home and commercial models 
A lovely and permanent improvement to the 
home grounds 


Write for illustrated brochure No. 186 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


Box 188-L Salem, Massachusetts 


pensive! 








at times pro- | 


Actually a 
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NOW ANYONE CAN MAKE COMPOST— 


7 
s 
anytime; anywhere EASILY! 
— —_——— 
‘ Don’t burn leaves — or throw away a single coffee 
\ a 'y) ? ground or kitchen scrap. Turn it all into rich topsoil 
a YQ —{ quickly this easy way; right in the garden if you wish! 
< Composting once was tedious and time-consum- 
—" < ing work. Now, with ActivO, you can turn all 
kinds of vegetable and animal wastes into rich 
soil-builder tn the garden any month of the year 


no heap necessary or continually in a 
handy cabinet like cartooned at left 


Plans for building cabinet given 
FREE with ActivO sizes @ $2.79 to 
$29.95. Rush posteard for 
free details, and phone your dealer 
now. Best trial size, Ne. 20, for 2 tons 
waste, only $5.95, postpaid. 


BRECK’S, 401 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


complete 


Make compest right in the garden, or in 
a handy cabinet like this 














Your Year “Round 
Garden 


OUR CAPE CODDER MODEL 


Pre-cut California Redwood §green- 
houses that you can erect yourself. 
Lean-to or free-standing models. 


...A constant challenge to those 
who aspire to the order of the green 
thumb Rambling observations of 
a roving gardener HorTICULTURE, 
March, 1954. 


NO EASIER GREENHOUSES TO (ASSEMBLE 


Send for catalog J H-4 
NEW ENGLAND 
GREENTOUSE CO. 
Display offices on 
historic King’s Highway 


Jct. Routes 3 and 139 


Rox 69, Hanover, MAssacnusetts 











Heres the answer 


to practically every 
garden insect problem: 


MALATHION 


Kills flies, too— 
even DDT-resistant strains 


Look for MALATHION on the label 
of well-known products at your 
Garden Supply Store. 
*Also known as MALATHON 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
New York 20, N.Y. 


TING ROR Lhe 


NEW SEASONS. LARGE. SMALL. LOW. 
TALL. BLOOM SPRING TO FALL. 
DISEASE AND PEST FREE. HARDY, 
PERMANENT. ALASKA TO BERMUDA. 
SEND /0< FOR \LLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
OF WHEN-HOW-—WHERE —WHICH TO 
PLANT. ee 

lh FIVE STRONG FIELD PLANTS 
Or, WAY | 1m Five CHOICE, NAMED 

Fp ) VARIETIES, BOOKLET 


INCLUDED, FOR.... 





FARR NURSERY CO.,80x WOMELSDORF, PA 


Growing Rhododendrons 
From page 275 


and are better qualified than amateurs 
to make recommendations. However, most 
of their work is with farm crops. Require- 
ments of acid-loving ornamentals, espe- 
cially the broad-leaved evergreens, are 
foreign to some of these people, with the 
result that sometimes their recommenda- 
tions are far from suitable. Fortunately, 
there are in most parts of the country 
agricultural chemists with well equipped 
laboratories, who are qualified to run 
complete tests for a nominal charge. 

In choosing the site for either azaleas 
or rhododendrons, bear in mind that soil 
drainage is of prime importance. If the pH 

the soil is above 6.5, its reaction should 

lowered even though the plants may 

» placed on top of the ground rather than 

it. For increasing the soil acidity in this 
way, the recommended agent is finely 
ground sulphur. Aluminum sulphate, an- 
other acidifying chemical, if used over a 
prolonged period, is apt to leave excess 
aluminum residue in the soil which be- 
comes toxic to plants. The too general 
practice of applying aluminum sulphate 
every year without knowing the chemical 
composition of the soil, has damaged more 
azaleas, rhododendrons, laurel and other 
plants, than it has benefited. 


Use of Sulphur 


\ light dusting of sulphur on top of the 
ground is the first step when the pH is 
above 6.5. Next, an inch layer of native 
peat should be spread over the sulphur 
Peat from Maine, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan or elsewhere may be 
used. Most of such material has a pH be- 
tween 4.5 and 5.5, is of good texture and 
contains an adequate amount of plant 
food, especially nitrogen. Next, the plants 
are set and the root ball is covered with 
a layer of native peat two to two and one- 
half inches thick after it has been tamped. 
Follow this with a thorough watering by a 
fine spray and that is all. 

Planting on top of the ground is unor- 
thodox, but it has worked so well, not only 
in limestone areas, but also in heavy clay 
soil, that it deserves consideration. If, 
however, you insist on digging a hole, 
believing the plants will blow over when 
set as described, make it so shallow that 
one half the root system remains above 
the ground line. The rest of the procedure 
should not be altered 

Chemical analysis of the soil in which 
native azaleas and rhododendrons thrive 
usually shows a low plant nutrient content. 
Heavy fertilization is not recommended. 
Considerable success has been had by 
applying an annual light mulch one-half 
inch thick), composed of two bushels of 
native peat, one bushel of Bovung, Dri- 
conure or similar dried cow manure, and 
one quart of superphosphate. Mixed thor- 
oughly and spread evenly over the root 
area, this combination seems to satisfy 


their mild plant food longing. 


Walpole 
GARDEN 
TOOL HOUSES 














Walpole buildings offer better design 
and better construction, based on 
years of experience — plus the skill 
of master woodworkers who do a 
careful, old-fashioned good job. 
There’s nothing to equal them in at- 
tractiveness — and in real honest value 
for your money. NINE sizes and 
styles. EASY budget terms if desired. 
See them on display at our shop. Visit us 
or write or phone Walpole 70, 104 or 830 
for Tool House Catalog showing more than 
a dozen designs and sizes. Prices included 


Woodworkers, Inc. 


CEDAR FENCES » GARDEN FURNITURE 
TOOL HOUSES 


767 East St. (Rte. 27) Walpole, Mass., and 395 
Shoker Rd., East Longmeadow, Mass. On Cape 
Cod—Rte. 28, L. Davis Sales Agency, W. Falmouth 





TIME, WATER 
AND MONEY 


Water Lawns & Gardens 
to 60 min. with automatic 
shut-off at time selected. 
This new low priced Timer 
has many other uses. 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Buy from your Hardware or 
Garden store or order direct ppd. 
Send $5.95 to Dept. 5. 

FREE FOLDER on request. 


DEALER AND DIST. INQUIRIES INVITED 


FRED J. MORRIS, INC. 


15S WALNUT, SANTA CRUZ, CALIF. 


ROTARY 
TILLER 


Turns virgin ground into a 
garden bed in one operation 
Replaces plowing, discing, and 
cultivating. Women can op 
erate it. Also WALKING TRACTOR 
low as $69. Free Catalog. Write 
ESHELMAN CO., Dept. T-126 
119 Light St., Balto. 2, Md. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, tll. 
7070 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles 28, Cal 
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In some limestone areas oaks flourish. 
More often the preponderant trees are 
elm, beech, birch, maple, cherry and ash, 
all of which, with the exception of beech, 
have thin, soft leaves that pack readily. 
mulch for 


These are unsatisfactory as a 


azaleas, because a 


rhododendrons and 
heavy application will mat so compactly 
as to prevent water from penetrating to 
the root area. If oak leaves cannot be had, 
no deciduous leaf mulch is recommended. 
Pine needles, because they do not pack 
and are slow to decompose, are excellent. 

Rhododendrons and 
unpampered. Make the conditions under 
which they are to grow as ideal for them as 
possible and then leave them alone. If they 
are in full sun, no amount of watering and 
fussing will make them look healthy. If 
they are in partial shade (morning sun 
only preferred), they will prosper without 
except in extreme 


azaleas 


artificial watering 
droughts. Water in limestone areas, since 
it is usually high in carbonates, is not for 
rhododendrons except in an emergency. 

Because the mistake happens too fre- 
quently, here is one last admonition. Please 
do not cultivate under rhododendrons and 
azaleas. For every weed destroyed, hun- 
dreds of important rootlets are cut off. In 
such a place, weeds normally are few in 
numbers, so hand pulling is not an ardu- 
ous task. 


Presby Memorial Iris Gardens 


One of the outstanding collections of 
bearded iris in the country may be seen 
at the Presby Memorial Iris Gardens at 
Montclair, New Jersey. The Gardens, 
which are a memorial to Frank B. Presby, 
one of the founders of the American Iris 
Society, celebrated their 25th year last 
year. 

The Presby Gardens are remarkable for 
their collection of old and new iris. In the 
section known as the Historical Beds, for 
example, are iris dating back to the old 
Florentina of 1500 as well as the best of 
the known varieties through the years. 

The Presby Gardens are open to the 
public during the blooming season, and 
visitors can receive help in selecting va- 
rieties from members of the Citizens Com- 
mittee who serve as hostesses. The Gardens 
are under the direction of Mrs. F. P. 
Walther, who was recently awarded the 
Medal for distinguished service by the 
American Iris Society. 
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EREMURUS 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE! Delivery 
Regular price at 
least $2.00 each 
SUPPLY LIMITED 
Cash with order 

" iP .. ae 3% Sales Tax 
Dius ship. chg in Washington. 


3 Mature Roots 
our selection 
FOR ONLY 





Complete price list and cultural instruc- 
tions FREE. 


MONTGOMERY GARDENS %9. ex 2te;0 


| y for Prevention ~ P RAY for Protection 


| & 
@ be protected. Expert spraying NOW tion, and cavity work — we will gladly 
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KILL GRABGRASS NOW 


POTASSIUM CYANATE 


{also known as “P.C.") 


eading lawn specialists as 


Recommended by 1 


“AMERICAS NO.1 
5 GRABGRASS 


he effective, lov 
t is helping hun 
o build more be 
j ,at your 
killer now at | pPy 
- many well-known brand na 
F 5 . . 
n limited quantities 4s 


t application. 
for dus ” on the label. 


KILLER" 


y cost, labor-saving spray 
dreds of thousands of 


“pc,” ist 
method tha 
home owners t 
p.c. crabgra 

ae _,. sold und A 

Also available t 


tion 
ry formula : 
on f ** Potassium Cyanate 


ao development of 
“ft caMPANY 


MICALS DIVISION 


qautiful lawns. 
Garden Supply 


Be sure to look for 
POTASSIUM CYANATE, 


AME RICAN 
AGRICULTURAL CHE 


New York 20, New York 


SUUUUTECETET TEETER 


Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


H‘ IRTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the best 1953-54 year book 
submitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize of $25, a thirdJprize of 
$10 and three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is restricted to 
individual clubs. It does not apply to federations. The judges will consider 
each year book submitted from all angles. A club with a small year book will 
not be discriminated against. Garden clubs which received prizes in 1953 will 
not be permitted to make entries in the 1954 Competition. Year books to be 
entered in this competition must reach the office of HorticutturE, 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or before October 1, 1954. 
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Your valuable trees and shrubs must Consult us regarding pruning, fertiliza- 
é — will prevent serious damage later. inspect your trees without obligation. 
” 
és WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


4 
s 30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Telephone AS 7-4204 
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FALL PLANTING 
If you want the finest blossoms 
for your spring garden, send for 
, Conley’s 27th Anniversary Cat- 

og of bulbs exclusively. More 
than 60 color illustrations and 
descriptions of the Northwest's 
best bulbs. 

Write today — IT'S FREE! 


CON LEY’S Blossom | Jato 


___ BOX 386-4, EUGENE, One 


FOR BETTER 
LAWNS 
GARDENS 


SAlso Power Reverse. 
m Women can operate it 
mM Free Catalog. Write 
NESHELMAN, Dept 

126 1191 ight St., Balto 

2, Md +N. Michigan 
ut Ave., Chic ago 1, Ill 
THLS 7070 Holl y wood Blvd., 
SNOW PLOW—7_./ 7 Los Angeles 28, Cal 





ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS 
FRUIT TREES and ROSES for every loca 
tion in your garden — described and 
illustrated in our 32-page color catalog 
for modern gardeners. Send for a copy 
today before you buy 


OG. overt.H RTE. 1 








CHOICE of gardeners since 1937 
Full hose volume without force for 
easy watering. (iuaranteed, Free 
dealer cannot 


| == t. $3.95 postpaid 
WATERWAND, P. ©. Box 25-E, Menlo Park, Calif. | 


HY PONeX 


supply, order 


| PLANT FOOD comrcr 
al er lant coll. Sand 
Simply dissolve ond woter all your house 
plonts. garden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
ond town. Feeds in ily. 1 deoler con? 
send $! for! Mokes 100 Gols 


aad. 
HYDROPONIC CHEM CO. Copley, Ohio, USA 





Horticultural Hall, Boston, Massachusetts 





CLASSIFIEDS 


Rate 20 cents a word, minimum $4.00, cash with order. 
Closing date first of month preceding date of issue. 
Hortic maura, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Becton, Mass. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 
AFRICAN VIOLETS (listed). Sturdy plants, 12/$3.50. La- 
beled leaves, 10/$1.25. Hybrid daylilies, 12/$1.75. Eptscias 
Gloxinia, Saintpaulia seed $1 pkgs. FFOULKES, Dept. H 
610 Bryan, Jacksonville 2, Florida 
BOOKLETS 

SEND FIFTY CENTS for regular one dollar treatise on plant 
mutation with the use of colchicine, bibliography and general 
instructions. GEORGE L. SEXTON LABORATORY, P.O 
Box 5081, Gulfport Florida 

BULBS 
GET ACQUAINTED wi ith many rare > Tulip varieties, Hol- 
land Grown — For genuine Tulip-Lovers, 100 long-stemmed, 
giant Garden Tulips, top size, guaranteed 100 different varie- 
ties, each labeled, $9.00 postpaid. Select from these your 
favorites. A. ELKHUIZEN, Sassenheim, Holland. Catalogue 
Free 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
RAISE ORCHIDS at home, big profits, fascinating. Year 


‘round any climate. No greenhouse. Instructions, including 
blooming-size Orchid plants, sent for no-risk examination 
ils. FLOWERLAND, 4622-MZ, Wilshire Blyd., Los 

Angeles 5, Calif 

DAFFODILS 
GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS. Please write for my desc rip- 
tive illustrated catalogue of finest NEW DAFFODILS. Mailed 
free. W. J. DUNLOP, Dunrobin, Broughshane, Ballymena, 
Northern Ireland 

DAYLILIES 
DAYLILIES. Large, husky field grown plants. All of the 
newest popular varieties. Send for free catalog. FASS GAR- 
DENS, Clay Pitts Road, Greenlawn, L N.Y 
DAYLILIES. Surely you'll want our catalog in natural colors 
from the largest grower in America. It’s yours. It's free! 
RUSSELL GARDENS, Box C, Spring, Texas 


DAYLILIES. All of and only Dr. Stout's Hybrids. New colors 
New sizes. New seasons. Send 10¢ for our illustrated catalog 
telling Why, When, How, Which and Where to plant. FARR 
Nl RSERY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pa 

DELPHINIUM 


DELPHINIUM. Pacific hybrids —— pink, blue, mixed, 2 for 
$1.00; 15 plants $5.00 -—— ppd. SKY MEADOW NURSERY, 
Box 777, Greenfield, California 

HOLLY 
EARLI 


HOLLY. Free booklet and list DILATUSH, Rob 


binsville, N 

HOUSE PLANTS 
HOUSE PLANTS, AFRICAN VIOLETS. Many varieties. 
Includes many foliage plants. Send for free catalog. TERRACE 
VIEW GARDENS, Dept. 2, Greencastle, Indiana 

IRIS 

IRIS GRAB-BAG COLLECTIONS from 
Medalists, many others. All different. 17 
21 unlabelled, $5.00. Live Golden Pheasants 
HUEVUE, 2119 Waldron, SW, Grand Rapids 


Top Ten, Dykes 
labelled, $5.00; 
$25.00 pair 
Michigan 


GREENHAGEN’S FOR IRIS. One of Utah's largest and 
finest Iris Gardens. Write for catalog. GREENHAGEN'S 
FOR IRIS. Dept. 4, Bountiful, Utah. * “On Hi- -Way 91. : 


LAMP POSTS 


ANTIQUE CAST IRON LAMP POSTS $49.50, including 
freight. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for designs. LAW- 
RENCE NE iL SON, 234 Lang, Long Beach, Mississippi 








MUSHROOMS 


GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, Shed, Spare, full time, year 
round. We pay $3.50 lb. We paid Babbit $4,165.00 in few 
weeks. Free Book. WASHINGTON MUSHROOM IND., 
Dept. 114, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash 
ORCHID PLANTS 

GROW ORCHIDS IN YOUR HOME. Blooming size cattleya 
$2.00 each, three for $5.50. Free Cultura! Instructions. Send 
no money. Pay on delivery. CLARENCE J. BENDLE, 613 
Fifth Avenue Building, Moline, Illinois 

TWO HAWAIIAN ORCHID PLANTS. $4.98 § postpaid (one in 
bud!) Growing instructions included. Presner’s 3rd Edition 
on “Orchids"’ 50¢. Guaranteed the best beginner's Orchid book 
or double your money back! SAMUEL K. PRESNER, 6500 
5. W. 14th Street, Miami, Florida 


SEMPERVIVUMS 


COLORFUL HENS AND CHICKS. 12 varieties Labeled, pre- 
paid, $3.00. Over 100 different varieties. “Make a Hobby of 
Hardy Sempervivums.’’ MAC PHERSON GARDENS, 2020 


Starr, Toledo 5, Ohio 














SHELLS 


SHELLS — JUMBO PINK CONCH. $4.00, $4.50 and $5.00, 
dependent on grading, plus 50¢ mailing. Make check or money 
order payable to GARDEN GIFT CENTER, 208 Rounds 
Ave., Providence oy Rhode Is Island. 


SNAPDRAGONS 


TETRAPLOID SNAPDRAGONS. Strong transplanted: 10 
each five colors, $3.00; choice mixed, 50, $2.75. Asters — finest 
doubles — 10 each five kinds, $2.25. Best double delphiniums, 
potted, bloom this summer, two each. six colors, $3.50. Every- 
thing prepaid. WARD, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Michigan 


SOIL ANALYSIS 
STOP GUESSWORK ABOUT YOUR GARDEN Reliable 


laboratory analysis, complete recommendations for lime, ferti- 
lizers, humus, trace elements, $5.00. For full information 
and soil sampling directions, EDWIN HARRINGTON, 


Agric ultural ( ‘hemuist, Carversville Pennsy lvania 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
STATE INSPECTED VIGOROUS STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Howard (Premier), Catskill, Sparkle, oe Temple, Elgin 
and other leading varieties. 25 — $1.50; 50 — $2. 100 
$3.50, postpaid. Free catalog. FR NEL IN ROBER’ TS, Box 
A, Boxford, Mass 


WILD FLOWERS 
WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. Send today for Pree Cata- 


logue, describing many varieties. Special Collections of favorite 
flowers. We also offer young Ornamentals for home landscap- 
ing. WAKE ROBIN FARM, R.F.D., Home, Pennsylvania. 





If vou are moving soon, 


Please 5 


dress with the date it becomes effective. 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS ? 


you won't want to miss a single copy of HORTICULTURE. 
vive us six weeks’ notice and send us both your old address and your new ad- 


HORTICULTURE 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 











We Invite You to Join. 


Gentlemen: 


Please enroll me as a member 


Name 
Street 


City 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 





$5.00 enclosed 


Please send me more information free. 


State 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


ee ee 


mail, 


For a Century and a Quarter... 


thousands of amateur gardeners and professionals alike 
have enjoyed membership in our Society. The benefits are 
many and the cost is modest. Annual membership at $5.00 
per year provides each member with these services — a 
year’s subscription to our magazine Horticulture, tickets 
to our great Spring and Fall Shows, personalized horti- 
cultural advice, the privilege of borrowing, in person or by 
books from our great garden library (more than 
30,000 volumes), and other special advantages. Gardeners 
throughout the country find the library privilege alone 
worth the membership fee. 
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Old Roses You Can Buy 
From page 301 


This strange plant first appeared in 
Italy before 1596; it was grown in Leyden 
in 1720 and reached England in 1724 
The first color the original 
cabbage rose with moss, and 
or Old Moss is_ still 
White and striped sports soon appeared, 
and later it with hybrid 
perpetuals and hybrid teas, still keeping 
the mossy buds. More than a dozen are 


was rose, 
common 
listed for sale 


was crossed 


still carried by dealers. 


Cramoisi Velouté — deep red, very 
double. 

Capitaine John Ingram — dark red, of 
smaller size. 

Henri Martin — deep crimson, of 
medium size (sets seed). 

Comtesse de Murinais — blush pink, 
opening to pure white. 

Salet — rosy pink, with some second 
bloom, 

Blanche Moreau — pure white; cen- 
ter tinted pink. 
and some five more are available. 

Crested Moss or Chapeau de Napo- 
leon has so much moss on the bud 
that the unopened flower resembles 
a 3-cornered hat, deep rose. 


When hips are produced with good 
seed, other mossed forms are produced, 
some with but 5 petals, and others with- 
out moss, a reversion to cabbage. 


The Damask Rose 


The “red, red Rose” of Omar Khayyam 
(R. damascena) was named for its place 
of origin. It reached England before 
1573, a by-product of the Crusades, 
but was probably known to the Romans 
in the First Century. It is at times seen 
in old American gardens. The bush is 
tall (to 10 feet), suckering but little, 
with sharp prickles and few bristles. The 
light red flowers which are not very 
double are particularly fragrant on drying. 
The long sepals turn back against the 
smooth stem, while on the cabbage and 
French roses they are held horizontal. 
Long grown in Persia and the Balkans 


as a source of perfumes, it has entered 


into our modern hybrids, being a parent | 


of the first hybrid perpetuals. The original 


red form was adopted as the Red Rose | 


of the House of Lancaster. Dealers still 


offer: 
Mme. Hardy — pure white. 
Marie Louise — deep pink. 
Kazanlik (R. damascena trigintipe- 
tala) — bright rose. 
King George V — dark crimson. 


Most spectacular is York and Lancaster 
(1551), which bears flowers either light 
red or pure white, or 
pure white and pure red (never striped) 
on the same plant, or even on the same 
branch. This is offered, as R. damascena 
versicolor by dealers, but often confused 
with Rosa mundi, a striped French Rose. 
The damask produces some hips with a 
few fertile seeds. 
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with petals of | 


Another tall rose with semi-double 


white or pale blush flowers is the White 


Rose of the House of York. It was growing 
in England before 1597, perhaps a native 
of Crimea and named by Linnaeus in 
1753. Modern botany 
of R. gallica. ‘The flowers are large, semi- 
double, pure white or blush pink. Many 
but now only 


says it is a hybrid 


forms were once known, 
the type is offered. The hips are oblong, 
smooth, soft, bright red, very unlike the 
hips of cabbage and French roses, which 
are top-shaped and dull in color. The 


York and the Damask are the tallest of 


these old European kinds, and these two 
sucker little. Try your luck with seeds. 


Maiden’s Blush or Banshee 


Maiden’s Blush known as the Banshee 
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Check here 


] Please send me a binder. $2.50 enclosed. 


CA ah haa 








BACK NUMBERS of 
HORTICULTURE 


Now Collectors’ Items 


HORTICULTURE 
ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 
Preserve your copies in an attractive and durable 
binder for quick and easy reference 
Handsome, green, custom-styled binder made of heavy drill weight 
imitation leather, 1219” x 9”: it has a stiff board backing, square 


corners, and multiple mechanisms with wires for each of the 12 issues. 
End papers in brilliant color. Postpaid $2.50 


\ year’s subseription to HorticuLrure and a multiple binder make 
an excellent Gift for only 85.50 


HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts 


Please send me a binder and enter my subscription to Hlorticucrure, $5.50 enclosed. 
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in Canada, a hybrid of &. alba, was intro- 
Kew Gardens in 1797. It 
feet and suckers vigorously 
making great thickets. The leaves are 
pale green. The appointed flower buds 
are light pink and this rose often “balls” 


duced by 


reaches 5 


badly, becoming brown without opening 

Some of the China and tea roses from 
eastern Asia, more than a century 
old, and a few still offered. 
two Asiatic species, combined with the 


are 
are These 
European species described here, gave us 
our hybrid perpetuals, beginning about 
1840, and our hybrid teas, about 1870. 

Some of the climbers are more than a 
century old, but only a few are listed by 
our dealers. Our modern climbers began 
about 1890, with the introduction of the 
Crimson Rambler from Japan. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


JUNE SHOW 


in cooperation with the 


New ENGLAND ROSE SOCIETY 


| 
| 
| 





featuring 
Roses, Peonies. 
Annuals, 
Perennials, 
Early Vegetables 


Monday, June 14 
2:00 P.M. — 9:00 P.M. 


Tuesday, June 15 


10:00 A.M. — 9:00 P.M. 








HORTICULTURAL HALL 


idmission Free 





MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
GARDEN SHOP !RA.boxELY 
75 Granite Street—Of Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Unusual containers in alabaster and old metals. 
Lead and Stone garden accessories. Write for 
catalog. Tel. Foxboro 498 




















MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
a 


be * Garden Library 
of Michigan 


Materials from the Library Books, 
leaflets, pamphlets and clippings 
are available to any one in ike State 
through a membership in the Michi- 
gan Horticultural Society, with a 
special library rate of postage. 


Membership in the Society also en- 
titles the member to Horticulture 
Magazine for one year, a free ticket 
to our Spring Flower Show, and other 
services. 

Membership Fees: 

$3.00 
5.00 


Individual 
Dual (man and wife ) 


Those considering new memberships or 
renewals are urged to send in during this 
month, as the above fees are good only 
until July 1. After that date, please con- 
tact the Society (address below) for in- 
formation, book lists, ete. 


The White House, Belle Isle 
Detroit 7, Michigan 











Rose Show Time is Here 


June is the month of roses. It is also the 
time of rose shows, festivals and parades. 
Some of the shows are sponsored by large 
horticultural societies or garden centers, 
others represent the efforts of small garden 
groups or community organizations. Then 
again, some are staged in large exhibition 
halls or public buildings, others in banks, 
department stores or automobile show 

All have one thing in common 
reflect interest and 


rooms. 


they the national 


Aberdeen, Wash. 
June 30 
Akron, Ohio 
June 14 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
June 12-13 
Boston, Mass. 
June 14-15 
June 15-July 1.. 
June 15-July 1.. 
Bremerton, Wash. 
June 12-13...... Sheridan Park 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Polsky’s Auditorium 
Youth Building 


Horticultural Hall 
Fenway Rose Garden 
Franklin Park 


Gymn. Univ.of Buffalo 
Buffalo Savings Bank 
Cape May, N. J. 
June 5 
Chehalis, Wash. 
June 19-20 
Cleveland, Ohio 
June 14-15...... 
Columbus, Ohio 


Fairgrounds 
Higbee’s Auditorium 


Park of Roses 

Corvallis, Ore. 

June 5-6 
Detroit, Mich. 

June 12-13 
Erie, Pa. 

June 14 
Eugene, Ore. 


Historical Museum 


Garden Club Bldg. 
Grants Pass, Ore. 
June 5 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Pa. Farm Show Bldg. 
Hartford, Conn. 
June 17-July 4. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Holiday Park 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
June 12 


. Elizabeth Park 


Chrysler Garage 


Please enter my 


enthusiasm for the Rose — the queen of 
flowers which is universally popular. 

Here is a calendar of some of the rose 
shows scheduled for various parts of the 
country. If your favorite rose show is not 
listed, write to the Editor so we can in- 
clude it next year. In many cases, the 
place of the show may not be given, but 
it is easily obtainable from the chambers 
of commerce and information booths set 
up at key points in cities and towns. 


Lancaster, Ohio 
Fume Scevvcceces Campbell Motor Sales 
Lansing, Mich. 
June 19 
Lima, Ohio 
June 13 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Reo Club House 


DMG Dicccccccestaae oe Oe 
Mc ansmestibe, Pa. 
June 9........ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
June 19 ........Whitnall Park 
Mount Royal, 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Canada 
June 27 ........ Town Hall 
Newark; N. Y. 
June 13-27 .....Jackson & Perkins Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
June 5-6 2nd Nat’! Bank 
June 24-25 .....Suburban Sta. Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
June 12-13 
Portland, Ore. 
June 9-13..... 
June 11-12 
June 12........Rose Parade 
Pottstown, Pa. 
BNO Sicccccccca YMCA 
Reading, Pa. 
June 3-4 
Salem, Ore. 
June 12-13 
Seattle, Wash. 
June 19-20 
Spokane, Wash. 
June 25-26 
Tacoma, Wash. 
June 19-20..... So. Tacoma Com. Ctr. 
Vancouver, Wash. 
Clark College Art Ctr. 


.-Community Hall 


1059 Shady Ave. 


- Rose Festival 


Pomeroy’s Dept. Store 


W. Seattle Field House 


Davenport Hotel 


Waterloo, la. 
po eer Masonic Temple 


HORTICULTURE subscription 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, 


[] 1 Year at C] 

$3.00, saving 
me $1.20 on the 
single copy price. 


Vame 


$5.00, saving 
me $3.40 on the 
single copy price. 


BOSTON 15, MASS. 


[]3 Years at 

$7.00, saving 
me $5.60 on the 
single copy price. 


Years at 


HORTICULTURE 
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(Nl Stan | 
Collection 


Just what you've been wait- 
ing for...a fabulous collec- 
tion. Award Winning Iris! 


15 for..... $10 


OLA KALA 
orange yellow 
BLUE RHYTHM 
cornflower blue 
LADY MOHR 
oyster white and chartreuse. 1.00 
CHIVALRY 
ruffled blue 
SABLE 

claret black 
GREAT LAKES 
silvery bive 


BLUE SHIMMER 

blue dotted .... 
ELMOHR 

huge mulberry 1.00 


add DAZZLING, GAY color MELEN McOREGOR, | 


SNOW FLURRY 


CASA MORENA 





ruffled blue white. 1.00 


to your garden with i dntmicny 


mahogany red 
NEW SNOW 
ruffled pure white 
MINNIE COLQUITT 
dotted violet . 
MASTER CHARLES 
rich purple 
AMANDINE 


lovely cream ... 











Only Schreiner’s offer you these new varieties 
in these big, money-saving All-Star collections 
YES, there’s a real thrill awaiting you in these newest iris varieties, 
Be first in your neighborhood to grow these prize winners. 
Take advantage of these great money-saving offers—-ORDER NOW! 


RUSSET WINGS 


: - ) j f) A f ‘ 
iat Look GIThere color bul collet 
4: o | 

) THRIFTY SIX MONEY-SAVING COLLECTION 


A superb offer of the most colorful iris Sensational group of iris... .Oustanding 
blooms imaginable! color combinations! 


6 Fine Iris...... 95.75 10 Striking Kinds $7.50 & 


a 


CASA MORENA, huge bronze-copper......1.50 ARAB CHIEF, rich burnt orange 
RUSSET WINGS, frilled gold dusted copper.1.50 BLUE SHIMMER, dotted bive 
RANGER, handsome deep red........++.+- 1.50 BRYCE CANYON, henna copper 
CHANTILLY, ruffled lace pink............ 1.50 DESERT SONG, luminous cream 
FIRECRACKER, snappy red dotted yellow...1.50 DREAMCASTLE, huge orchid 
NEW SNOW, ruffled pure white, large 2.00 ELMOHR, giant 7-inch mulberry 
GARDEN GLORY, velvety ruby red 
GOLDBEATER, golden yellow 
INSPIRATION, carmine rose 
PINK CAMEO, fiamingo pink 








FREE! We will include a 
root of CHAMOIS with ev- 
ery order of $5.00 or over 
from this ad. A top-sized 
root of this gorgeous Light 
Bronze with flowers 61/2 
inches in size! 
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SCHREINER’S GARDENS 
Rt. 2, Box 327-R, Salem, Oregon 
[] THRIFTY SIX f 
[] MONEY-SAVING COLLECTION ... 
() ALL STAR COLLECTION 
[] 1954 IRIS BOOK 25c (No charge if plants are ordered) 


Send for Schreiner’s 
NEW 1954 IRIS BOOK IN COLOR 


See the huge new blacks, bronze, cream and flamingo 
pink iris, plus many other new colors! Sixty pages filled 
with more than 100 true-color illustrations, descriptions, 
planting ideas, directions, flower arrangements. Not just 
another flower catalog but the FINEST IRIS BOOK 

IN AMERICA. A valuable book easily worth $1.. ‘only 25¢ 


NAME 


STREET. 


CITY ZONE STATE 








UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
B13. 80; FURST STREET 

















